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POETRY. 


TAGLIONL. 
From a Poem by the Rev J. Mitford, prefixed to the new 
edition of the works of Parnell. 
* One moment linger! lo, from Venus’ bowers 
Descends the youngest of the roseate hours: 
She comes in all her blushing beauty borne, 
From the fair fountains of the purple morn. 
Aurora’s self! what time her brow resumes 
The bright refulgence of its golden plumes, 
Syiph of the earth! the sky! and oh, as fair 
And beauteous as her sisters of the air. 
Inu that sweet form what varied graces meet, 
Love in her eye and music in feet ! 
Light as the bounding fawn along the lea, 
Or blithe bird glancing on the summer tree ; 
Light as the foam when Venus leaves the wave, 
Or blossoms fluttering over April's grave. 
Mark on von rose lights the celestial tread— 
The trembling stalk but just declines its head. 
Sweet Ariel floats above her as she springs, 
And watts the flying fair, and bends her wings; _ 
Now wreath’d in radiant smiles she seems to glide, 
With buoyant footsteps, like Favonius’ bride, — 
Or Psyche, zephyr borne, to Cupid’s blushing side, 
Her light symar in lucid beauty streams, 
Of woven air, so thin the textureseems 
Round her small waist the zone young Iris binds, 
And gives the sandals that command the winds, 
A thousand voices challenge music’s throne, 


Daughter of Air! thisempire is thine own ; , 
Here ‘l'aglioni reigns, unrivall’d and alone!’ 


TALES. 


From the London New Monthly Magazine. 


PERRAN PATH.----A CORNISH STORY. 

Henry Norton was but it does not sig- 
nify what he was; suffice it he was poor and in 
love—had nothing, indeed, but the half pay of 
a service which he had not health to remain in, 
while Mary Franklin was rich, and her parents 
intended her for a much higher rank in society 
than the life of a ‘half pay luff,’ as they used 
contemptuously to call him. But women are 
obstinate in these cases; and, moreover, even if 
there had been no opposition, she would very 
likely have fallen in love with the young sailor; 
and as her fortune .would be her own when she 
was of age, the odds were very much in her fa- 
your. But the parents were aware of this also; 
so, from the time they dismissed Mr. Norton, 
they watched their daughter with lynx eyed vi- 
gilance, but not so carefully but that the lovers 
contrived to meet, though, it must be confess- 
ed, it was but seldom, and their interviews 
were short. 

Sweet are such meetings, by moonlight, in a 
grove, or by a lake; but thgy met not there.— 
Sweet are such meetings at balls, theatres, ba- 
zaars; but they met not there. But, as the grey 
dawn was breaking slowly and mistily over Per- 
ran cliff—as the spray was breaking over the 
Mussel Rock clearly in the haze of the morning 
—as the lengthened wave was curling along the 
white and seemingly endless beach—they would 
meet on the dizzy height of the precipice, and 
repeat their vows of love. But as it was impos- 
sible for them to give each other notice when 
these meetings would be, it was Norton’s busi- 
ness to be on the cliffs by daybreak every morn- 
ing. Sometimes, for days, Miss Franklin found 
it impossible to come, and Norton’s walks were 
often quite as solitary as a lover could wish.— 
Now and then, indeed, he would meet a lonely 
miner, or occasionally a fisherman, who would 
eye him with suspicion or pass him unnoticed, 
according as they were or were not engaged, (as 
almost all Cornish peasants are) in assisting the 
landing of contraband goods, 

One morning, however, he was sitting on the 
cliff, thinking, of course, of his beloved Mary, 
and frequently hoping his watch was wrong, for 
the time of meeting was past, when, as the sun 
would rise, in spite of his wishes, and it was per- 
fectly certain he would not be able to see her 
that morning, he saw, or fancied he beheld, on 
the hext promonotory, on the very edge of the 
clitf, the figure of a woman, standing and wav- 
ing a handkerchief. With the speed of a lover 
he rushed to the place, but there was nothing to 
be seen but spray and foam, and it was a spot 
Where no woman dared to go; so he laughed at 
his absurd fancy, and the next morning he went 
“gam. But again there was the same figure, 
only rather more distinct; and again he ran to 
the spot, and again he found nothing but the 


White spray, hanging like a silver shower over, 


the cliff, and the foam trembling on the edge. 
The next moment Mary came; and, telling her 
the story, they walked toward the piace where 
he had seen the ‘grim white woman,’ as they 
called her; but she was not visible,so they laugh- 
ed and forgot her. 

‘ Andis this to last forever, Mary?’ said Nor- 
ton. ‘Are we ever to meet thus, and scarcely to 
say two words of welcome, before we have to 
say good bye, to meet again we know not 
when?? 

‘Be patient, Henry---be patient; and if when 
Ihave a right to my fortune, my parents still 
refuse---why, | will give my consent without 
waiting any longer for theirs.’ 

* Yes! and then the world will call me a for- 
tunehunter.’ 

* But what does that signify? Ido not think 
so. Isthat not sufficient, Henry? And if we do 
our duty, and wait with patience, and prove to 
our friends our love is real, and enduring, they 
may at last consent, and Heaven will j 

‘Curse, curse ye!’ cried a voice beneath them; 
and a woman started from the rock, and sprang 
to their side. She was dressed in a white gown, 
a plain cottage bonnet, with white ribbons. In 
one hand she held a white handkerchief, in the 
other a stout riding whip, such as is used by 
farmers’ drivers. Her hair was brushed straight 
down over her forehead, while her pale fea- 
tures looked much the paler for its raven black- 
ness. ‘Who are ye, and what are ye,’ conti- 
nued she, coming up to Norton, ‘that, for this 
third time, have frightened him away? for I have 
called, and he did not come; I have sung, and he 
hath not heard; for you have scared him away 
with your false vows---you have driven him 
away the while I was sleeping, and he will not 
come again. But I’ll away to your father, Mis- 
tress Mary; Rosa Rosevargus is not to be balk- 
ed. Aha! I wish you well---aha!’ 

So saying, she sprang away with the speed of 
a fawn; and though Norton rushed after her, she 
turned round the hill before he could overtake 
her, and on reaching the spot, he could see no 
traces or signs of her. Poor Miss Franklin, 
though she did not faint, was so frightened that 
on his return, Norton found her leaning against 
arock so dreadfully nervous as to be unable to 
walk without assistance. This, under existing 
circumstances,was particularly agreeable. Upon 
going a little way, she found it impossible to go 
further without resting, and it was getting late. 
This was still more agreeable. She had to pass 
some cottages; and the inhabitants were awake 
and stirring, and they stared, and wished her 
good morning;---they would have known her a 
mile off. This was perfectly delightful. She 
might, however, still get home unobserved 
through the shrubbery; but then she was so ill. 
However, she reached the gate, and Norton ef- 
fected his retreat; and no one had met them, ex- 
cept the inhabitants of the village. She was 
entering the house, somewhat cheered by this 
circumstance, when she met her father at the 
door. 

* You are early, Mary,’ said he. ‘It is too 
cold now for you to walk before breakfast; you 
will be ill, child.’ 

‘ The child will never be well,’ said a voice 
behind them, which made the old gentleman 
start, ‘that heeds not the mother’s bidding.— 
Well, well! I called, and he came not; ye 
called me not, but I am here.’ 

‘ What is your business, woman?’ asked Mr. 
Franklin. ‘ Mary, what does this mean” 

‘I will answer,’ said Rosa Rosevargus; ‘ I 
will answer, for the truth is speaking, and the 
sin of the disobedient has kept him away. Three 
mornings have I called him, and he remained 
behind,—for why’ the daughter was with her 
lover, though the command was upon her that 
she should have heeded; and she was away 
from the home where the father was sleeping, 
the mother at rest. And he did notcome, for 
the false tongues of the disobedient kept him 
away; But Rosa Rosevargus is not to be balk- 
ed. Aha! I wish you well—aha!’ 

And so saying, sbe ran off tothe gate, to 
which one of the strong ponies of the country 
was tied; and jumping on his back, was out of 
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sight in an instant. Mary would not live so 
near her lover and not see him, or let him sup- 
pose she had forgot him, for mere prudish eti- 
quette; butshe could not utter a falsehood, 
even for his sake; and the enraged father heard 
all the story, and her meetings with Norton 
were, of course, put a stop to. And many long 
and weary walks by the side of the cliff had 
poor Norton, guessing what had happened; yet 
having no certain information; and often did he 
see the ‘grim white woman,’ and often did he 
attempt in vain to overtake her. Her pony was 
always athand,and she would spring on her 
rude saddle and gallop off, with her usual part- 
ing of Aha! I wish you well—aha!’ In answer 
to his inquiries, Norton could only hear that she 
was the ** Mazed woman,” whe lived at Mr. 
Herring’s at the far end of the Cuthbert parish; 
and it was too far for himto follow her. 

But itis time the reader should know who 
Rosa Rosevargus really was. Her father had 


| been an opulent farmer, and had once on rent 


a large tract of land. But the times and the 
landlord both pressing him at the same time, he 
was obliged to give itup.. He, however, took 
a smaller farm; and while the times continued 
bad, it was determined his daughter Rosa, 
should, as the Cornish express it, ‘go out in ser- 
vice.’ But Mrs. Franklin, taking compassion 
on their distresses, took her as her own maid; 
and would have kept her, but the maid had a 
susceptible heart, and so had the butler; and 
Mr. Rosevargus, was a monied man. He had for- 
merly been an apprentice; but now, as I said be- 
fore, he was Mr. Rosevargus, and a monied man. 
Accordingly it was agreed that he should take 
a small farm; and for some time fortune favored 
them exceedingly, for, speculating in mines, 
they became yery rich. But they happiness 
was of short duration. A few years after their 
marriage the husband died; leaving behind him 
only one son. Robert did not, however, in- 
herit his father’s indastry. The wrestling-ring, 
the hunt, and the ale house, had more of his 
presence than his pocket could stand; nay, so 
great was his passion for all these, that not only 
were his mother’s persuasions of no avail, but 
even pretty Anne Roberts could not reform him. 
She even threatened tofind anotherand a steadi- 
er sweetheart without effect; so she tried anoth- 
er plan, and said, if he would live quietly, she 
would marry him directly. Now this said Anne 
Roberts was, his mother thought, exactly the 
person Robert should not marry, being fond of 
dress, and excessively extravagant. According- 
ly she expostulated and reasoned; but it was no 
use. So the day was fixed,and she was obli- 
ged to consent, though, as she said, no good 
would ever come of it. However, she was 
somewhat appeased bya white gown and bonnet 
Anne Roberts sent her, to be worn onthe day 
of the wedding, as a joint gift from both of 
them;and so the day was fixed. Two nights, 
however, before the Wedding day, two friends of 
the young farmer came to his house, and _insist- 
ed on his accompanying them on a fishing ex- 
cursion. This his mother insisted very strongly 
on his not doing; but his friends laughed at him, 
and he went, and never returned. The boat 
was swamped in one of those sudden ground 
seas, which are so frequent on that coast and 
which the most expert seamen can searcely ever 
foresee, and every one on board perished. From 
that time the senses of the unhappy mother 
forsook her; and though her father took her 
home, and she grew better in time, still she 
would frequently put on the white dress—her 
son’s last present—and mounting her pony, 
would ride off to that part of the coast where it 
was supposed the boat was lost. She used to 
fancy he was only still at sea, and would be too 
late for the wedding, and call him, and wave 
her handkerchief, and then ride home, and say 
he was coming. At times she was perfectly 
rational; but it was almost dangerous to interfere 
with her rides to the cliff. It was in one of 
these fits she first met Norton; and having sense 
enough to remember Mary Franklin, and to know 
the reason she was there, she avenged herself 
for the interruption in the manner we have re- 
lated. 


About two months after this, her madness 
took another turn. She fancied that he was 
Just upset, and that she would go and look for 
his body. The fishermen, to humour her, 
would say, they would take her out for a pound; 
but as they never trusted her with money, she 
would only answer them with her usual saluta- 
tion, and ride on. One day however she met 
Mr. Franklin in one of the narrowest of all nar- 
row lanes; and suddenly seizing his horse by the 
bridle, she exclaimed— 

‘Have you heard of my loss, Mr. Franklin? 
have you heard of my loss? Willy—you know 
Willy the fisherman?—Willy tells. me my poor 
boy is drowned; and Willy says he will take me 
out for a pound—for one pound, Mr. Franklin, 
Now your honor would not refuse the value of 
a pound to poor Rosa Rosevargus for this cause?” 

Mr. Franklin did refuse, however. But Rosa 
was not satisfied with this refusal; she went twice 
afterwards to the house, and demanded her 
pound; till at last the squire lost his temper, and 
sent her gather rudely out of the house. A 
short time afterwards, in the same narrow lane, 
Mr. Franklin met her. His horse was awkward 
at opening the gate, and the rider, as usual, lost 
his temper. 

* Curse ye, curse ye,’ cried Rosa. ‘Ye have 
turned from a mother’s prayer, and ye would 
not help her to find the son she took delight in, 
Now listen while she tells ye--ye shall call for 
your child, and shall not answer, ye shall seek 
her, and ye shall not find. For ye would not 
help the childless and the widowed woman; and 
Rosa Rosevargus is not to be baffled. . Ahal I 
wish you well—aha!’ 


habit than any chance of seeing Miss Franklin, 
He satdown on the same place where he had 
first seen Rosa—probably blessing her in his 
heart for all the misery she had caused him. 

‘Mary !’said he aloud, ‘f shall see you no more. 
They tell me that you are going to London, and 
Lam too poor to follow you; or if I was not, I 
would not, for | could not bear to see you hap- 
py without me. But we are separated for ever, 
and I will leave this place———’ 


ed voice, as Rosa started from behind the same 
rock as before. ‘1 curse ye, for ye heard not 
the widow’s prayer, and her son is unburied on 
the waters.’ 

‘Woman!’ cried Norton, springing on her, and 
seizing her by the arm, ‘what did you ; 

‘[ will tell you, then,’ interrupted Rosa; ‘I will 
tell ye what I did. I did the thing which makes 
me sleepless, and I will do the thing which will 
give me rest. Ye said ye were separated for 
ever, ye said ye would leave this place,---ye 
were afool to think it. Did Inot give the 
wound---will I not heal it? Rosa Rosevargus is 
not to be balked.’ 

‘What mean you, woman? what are you” 

‘Mr. Norton,’ said she, in so altered a tone 
that her hearer started, ‘they say Iam mad, be- 
cause I forgot not my dear boy, my only son; 
because I came here to weep for him. You 
came he,e to interrupt me, I thought---to mock 
me, as others do; but I was deceived, and it has 
grieved me to think it; for I am not mak, in- 
deed [am not. I have done the mischief, and 
I will repair it. Have you no note, no message? 
trust me with it, and it shall be delivered safely, 
guickly.’ 

Norton. was deceived, as many are deceived, 
by a mad person’s temporary return to reason, 
and agreed to meet her in an hour, with a let- 
ter for Mary. But he more than half repented 
having done so, when, at the sight of the letter, 
the widow’s wildness returned. 
‘Curse ye, curse ye!’ said she. ‘ Ye shalf 
learn to hear the prayer of the childless and the 
widowed woman. Ye shall call, and none shall 
answer; ye shall seek but ye shall not find; ye 
shall run but it will be too late. Rosa Rosevar- 
gus is notto be balked. Aha! I wish you well 
—aha!’ And, springing on her pony, she was 
out of sight as quick as ever. ; 

‘Fool that I was, to trust her,’ said the lover. 


‘She will give the letter to Mr. Franklin, and it 


It was the very next morning that Norton . 
was taking his walk along the cliff, more from - 


‘Curse ye, curse ye!’ cried a well remember- 
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will hasten Mary’s departure, and ‘she will be 
guarded more strictly than ever.’ He was, how- 
ever, mistaken. That night, Mary was looking 
out of the window of her room, thinking of the 
comparatively happy time when she used to sit 
there and watch for the first light of the morn- 
ing to steal out and meet her lover; she heard 
a low voice singing, to the tune of one of the 
ballads of the country, the following words:— 


The wild waves aré breaking still loud on the shore, 
But the call of the childless is answered no more. 
The lover is there by the dawn ofthe day, 

And the widow 1s mixing ber tears with the spray. 
The mother is mourning for him that not, 

But the maiden is s!eeping—her love is forgot. 


But he'll be flying, he'll be flying 
Over land and over sea,— 
He'll be dying, he'll be dying, 
Like the child that’s lost to me. 
E stood upon the cliffs, maid, to sorrow for my child, 
And [curst ye, and 1 curst ye, for my grief had made me 
sin po neaniie of the lover, I have sense enough to feel, 
And the wound that I have given he hath seat me here to 
heal. 

Mary thought she must be deceived, that she, 
was dreaming, or mad; but she listened again, 
and found she was not mistaken, At this mo- 
ment the dogs began their nightly conversation 
with the moon, and she heard no more. The 
next night she heard the same words again; but 
just as she was about to answer the signal,, her 
father entered her room, and lectured her for 
an hour for sitting at the opened window; and 
when he left her the singer was gone. The 
next night, however, the same song was again 
repeated, with this additional verse:— 


The burning tear is bursting from the childless mother’s 


eye, 
And the lover’s heart is thirsting with the hope that wil! 


not die. 
f shall meet him on the morrow, I shall mcet him on the 


shore 
‘Answer, falze one, answer, shall Tsay you love no more ? 
-T sball meet him on the morrow, | shall meet him on the 


Pomel maiden, answer, shall I say you love him still? 
Mary no longer doubted, but opening her 
window she repeated the last lines. Immediate- 
ly the white woman was under her window, and 
"delivering the note ona long forked pole, al- 
most instantly disappeared. Eagerly did Mary 
» read it; and there is but little doubt that jt was 
~ punctually answered. In this manner they kept 
up for some time a constant correspondence; 
till at last it was agreed upon that Norton should 
pretend to leave Perran;and it was hoped by that 
means that Mary might have more liberty. The 
trick succeeded, and they accordingly effected 
a meeting in the following manner. 

Mr. Franklin, fancying that Norton was gone, 
and believing from his daughter’s increased 
spirits, that she had forgotten him, gave a grand 

-pic-nic party on the beach. It was low water; 
and at that time of tide there is an excellent un- 
interrupted gallop along the beach, on hard 
sand, fortwo miles. On the right towards the 
farther end from the Path, there is a road, 
which leads across a desert of sand, which ex- 

_ tends for miles, and across which it is difficult, 
without much caution, to find a way; for it is not 
a level plam, but innumerable hills of sand. It 
was a common thing with Mary to gallop to the 
end of the beach; but on that day, no sooner 
did the cliffs hide her from the rest of the par- 
ty, than turning her horse’s head towards the 
sand hills, and galloping up the road, she was 
with Norton in a second. The undisguised 
joy of the lovers brought tears into the eyes of 
Rosa Rosevargus, Dressed the same as ever, 
she looked like the genius of the place, as, sit- 
ting by her pony, she watched them in silence. 
They had been long together, when Mary said, 
_ *Now Henry,‘help me on my horsg, and we 
will meet again often,’ | 

* We will, indeed,’ answered he; ‘for we wil 
never part again.’ 

“What do you mean, Henry?” 

* Simply,’ said the sailor, ‘this; I havea chaise 
_and four at Cuthbert; the packet passes Padstow 
to-night; and Iclaim your promise, Mary, for 
you are now your own Mistress.’ : 

Mary loved truly, devotedly; but there is 
something in leaving the home of their child- 
hood, the friends that have loved them, the pa- 
rents that gave them birth, to leave them, and 
offend them for ever perhaps,--to live without 
their blessing,---to die, perhaps, without their 
forgiveness,----which requires all the courage 
that women are possessed of. It is an undertak- 
ing which requires long consideration, and few 
dare run the risk. Mary found herself unequal 
to it, and all-Norton’s prayers were useless. 

‘ll come,’ cried Rosa, when she heard her 
determination, ‘to the false tongue of the de- 


ly; Pll come to the eye of the maiden that can 
see their truelove in trouble, and can leok round 
fora richer to keep her company. Butit shall 
not be so. Rosa Rosevargus is not to be balked.’ 
Mary was frightened, but not persuaded; but 
the last part of Rosa’s speech was not lost on 
the jealousloyer. 

‘ And is itso, Mary’? said he. ‘Is there then 
another, richer and dearer, suitor for your hand? 
You are silent. Is it so? Farewell, then, 
Mary; Ido not blame you for leaving me? it is 
natural---it is right. But why deceive me?---why 
write to me?.—or if you did write, why not write 
the truth?’ 

‘I did, I did, Henry. I did indeed; and rather 
than you should doubt me, I will— 

‘Oh! end the sentence, Mary—say you will 
fly with me.’ 

She did not say yes, but she did not say no; 
and Norton placed her on her horse... 

‘ But,’ cried the frightened girl, ‘they will 
catch us—they willstop us; and how are you 
going”? 

‘ Rosa lends me her pony.’ F 

‘And you know your way over these sands? 
Oh! if you donot, itis useless to attempt it now. 
Let us wait another opportunity.’ 

Norton was puzzled. This was the first time 
he had ever been across the sands; and there 
were old mine shafts and pits, and but one road, 
scarcely to be recognised as such except by the 
most practised eye. He could not answer, and 
Mary was about to turn. 

* Well, then,’ cried Rosa, and what ails you 
now? Away, ye can ride; away, ye can ride; 
and old Rolly (so she called her poney) wants 
neither whip, nor spur, nor guide. Away!— 
Aha! I wish you well—aha!’ | 

Norton jumped on the poney, and his com- 
panion’s, though a fteet horse, could scarcely 
keep up with old Rolly, who went off home, as 
if quite as mad as his mistress. As Norton ar- 
rived at the hill opposite the sand hills, he tarn- 
ed to see ifhe was pursued, but saw nothing 
except the form of Rosa, waving her handker- 
chief, on the high sandhill opposite the small 
village of Ellengles. He answered her signal, 
and in a few hours was safe onboard the Bristol 
steamer, 

The consternation of the pic-nic party at the 
long absence of Miss Franklin was indescriba- 
ble. ‘The truth flashed across the mother im- 
mediately, and at first the father agreed with 
her. But when he considered the impossibility 
of the lovers holding communication with each 
other—that Norton, as. was reported, was at sea 
—the dreadful thought that she had fallen into 
a shaft drove every other suspicion out of his 
head. Forthe whole night they were looking 
for her. ~Lanterns, torches, were in great re- 
quisition; horns, whistles, bells, shouts—every 
means of making her hear was resorted to, but 
she did not answer. The moon went down, and 
the last hour before daylight was completely 
dark. About this time Mr. Franklin was by him- 
self, separated from the rest of the party. The 
light in his lantern was just expiring, and he 
was trying to trim it, when it wentout entirely; 
and, he couldsee nothing but the lamps of his 
companions, at a considerable distance, and that 
only new and then, asthey ascended and de- 
scended the hillocks. He tried in. vain to catch 
them; he called, but they could not hear. At 
last he gave it up; and fearing lest he should fall 
into a shaft, he surrendered the pursuit in des- 

pair. Even the cries of his companions became, 
at length inaudible, and he almost fancied him- 
self manother world of darkness and desolation. 
Suddenly however, a light seemed to start up 
from hisfeet, and the form of the ‘ Mazed Wo- 
man’ was before him. 

* Curse ye, curse ye!’ cried she. ‘Ye turned 
from the mother’s prayer—ye have refused to 
assist her to find andto bury the child she took 
delight in. Did I not tell ye? but ye did not 
hear;did I not advise thee’ but ye were deaf. 
And now’ ye are calling on your child, but she 
answers not; Ye seek, but ye cannot find; ye 
run, but it is pastthe time. -What do ye here? 
She is away with the loved and true; for Rosa 
gave,and Rosahealedthe wound, Ye listened 
not to the praver of the widow—ye preferred 
your gold to the peace of the childless. Away 
then, for she is not here--away, then, for she is 
not home. For. Ros# Rosevargus is not to be 
balked. Aha! I wish you well—-aha!’ And 
holding her lantern close to the face of the as- 
tonished father, she repeated her last usual part- 
‘ing words—-‘ Aha! I wish you well---aha!’ 

We will not say Mr. Franklin was frightened; 
he was startled---he was agitated; and his com- 


now evident enough to all, and the next day’s 
post confirmed their suspicions. 

It was some time before the baffled parents 
would forgive their daughter. At last however, 
discovering that further resistance was not only 
useless but ridiculous, they consented to receive 
the delinquents. After their first visit, they 
were again invited to spend a longer time. The 
next time they were entreated to stay still 
longer; and at last the old people found they 
could not live without them, and gave up a set 
of apartments to themselves, on condition they 
lived with them always. In the mean time poor 
Rosa, after the stimulous of avenging herself on 
Mr. Franklin for the imagined injury he had 
done her, by refusing her the pound for her 
son’s burial, got gradually worse; till at Fast it 
was positively necessary, for the peace of the 
neighbourhood that she should be confined.— 
But Mrs. Norton would by no means consent to 
this before something had been tried to effect a 
cure. Accordingly at her own expense, an 
eminent physician was sent for; and by his advice 
it was settled that she should be deceived, if 
possible, by a mock funeral of her son. ‘The 
plan succeeded. For one year she would con- 
stantly visit the spot where the old church had 
been for years lost in the sand, and where she 
believed herson to be buried; but after that 
she gradually recovered her senses. We need 
not say that Mr. and Mrs. Norton were grateful 
for the service she had done them; for though 
she did not live above two years after thé re- 
covery of her reason, she spent them in the 
service of those she had been the means of mak- 
ing so happy. 

Reader, | know not how you are satisfied; but 
I shall be quite content if, for the space of ten 
minutes, you are half as much pleased as I was 
with the tale ofthe ‘ Mazed Woman,’ whem! 
heard it first in the small room of the little inn 
at Perran Path. 


_ The following amusing narrative, which we 
copy from an English Periodical, affords appro- 
priate reading for dog days. 

THE MAN WITHAN APPETITE. 
T never, for the life o? me, could understand 
why a man of fen stone should pay as much for 
coach hire as one of twenty. There’s neither 
reason nor virtue in it; and the stage coach pro- 
prietors must be a set of unjust joiterheads not 
to alter it. ‘The rogues weigh your dead stock 
—your luggage, and, if it be what they call 
‘over weight,’ they make no scruple of charg- 
ing you so much a pound for every pound above 
acertain number of pounds, but they take no 
account at all of overweight in diving luggage, 
and will charge just as much for carrying a little 
whipper snapper of a passenger, whose entire 
corpus, in full dress, might be tucked into a 
coach pocket, as they will for a great, overt-fed 
fellow, whose empty waistcoat would button 
round a hay stack! Ifa man will stuff himself 
till he’s as big asa roasted Manningtree ox with 
a pudding in his belly, let him do so—there is 
no statute to the contrary thereof, that | know 
of; but | see no reason why he should obtrude 
his fat upon folk of reasonable compass—or ex- 
pect to have his over weight of blubber carried 
about the country for nothing. Twelve stone 
is about the average weight of a man; and if the 
coach owners were not blockheads and boobies 
—blind to their own interests, and to common 
equity, they would establish a scale of fares, 
hang weighing chairs in their coach offices, and 
demand sO much additional fare upon every 
stone weight above twelve; reducing the fares 
to those of less weight in proportion. If they 
would do that, a man, wedged into a six inside 
coach between two of these enormous bowel- 
cases, might take some little comfort to himself 
in knowing that what he suffers by suffocation 
he savesin pocket. And, truly, your political 
economists—your Malthuses and M‘Cullochsare 
little better than strainers at gnats and swallow- 
ers of camels; or they would have proposed 
some such regulations as a check upon over-con- 
sumption; it wculd do more toward saving the 
national victual than any of their fine drawn 
schemes for stinting day labourers in brats and 
potatoes. 

It was our fate to have one of these two-leg- 
ged prize cattle—‘a certain Franklin in the 
wilds of Kent,’ as a travelling sixth in the Dover 
coach. We took him up--or rather he was 
heaved up, by the caochman and half-a-dozen 
helpers, at a road-side public house, somewhere 
between Sandwich and Deal; and when he was 


ceiver that can desert the wished and the love. 


panions found him scarcely ten paces from. the 


up, and bad poked forward, half way a¢ross the 


inside of the coach, his hips stuck in the door 
way, so that he was obliged to turn aside, be- 
fore he could bring in his rear. At length he 
was a/lin; and down he went squash! into the 
only vacant seat, between two venerable spins- 
ter-like ladies, his bowed elbows spreading over 
them in front like a couple of Brobdignagian 
sausages, and his stupendous catastrophe tear- 
ing all before it as it subsided—*‘ Mexcy on us!’ 
cried one of the spinster-like venerables—‘ I de- 
clare you have torn my gown completely out 
of the gathers!’ ‘ And mine too!’ said the other. 
‘Really, Sir, we must get you to sit upa little,’ 
said both. * Aye--I thought I felt something 
give way,’ grunted the mountain of mummy; and 
then, instead of sitting up, as they had request- 
ed, he leaned slowly from side to side, so as to 
almost smother each lady in her turn, whilst the 
other was dragging her torn gown from beneath 
his abominable brawn. However, all that being 
arranged, and room having been made for his 
legs, as he called them, on we went, but we had 
not gone more than a mile, when he grunted— 
—‘ Can’t stand this/’--* Stand what Sir?--you 
seem to me to be sifting!’ said some body.— 
‘Can’t ride backerd--never could,’ grunted tal- 
low-keech in reply. Now it so happened that 
directly opposite to him sat a fine bouncing dame 
—fat, fair, and fifty, tightly done up_in blue 
braided broadcloth, overhung with a gilt Bel- 
cher chain, almost big enough for a chain cable, 
and she no sooner heard his complaint of not 
being able to stand riding backward than she of- 
tered to change places with him—whether from 
sympathy with his fat, or respect to her own 
blue broadcloth, did not appear. But how this 
exchange of places was to be brought about, 
was the thing: to the lookers on it seemed to be 
almost as easy as turning a-couple of bullocks 
in a wafch-box; but as the necessity for it was 
growing more and more urgent every moment 
the attempt was made. In the first instance they 
each essayed to rise like ordinary people, but 
that would notedo; before the male was half up, 
down he went again—squash!—and they re- 
peated the attempt a second time with no betrer 
success. ‘I]’ll tell you what, ma’am,’ grunted 
tallow-keech, ‘ you’d better catch hold of my 
hands.’ The lady complied; and having hooked 
their fat fingers together, in the way the boys 
call butchers hold, they succeeded in bousing 
each other up, fairly out of their respective seats, 
but in the attempt to turn, they missed stays, as it 
were, and swung round, horizontally, across the 
laps of the rest of us. 

Here was a pretty predicament!—In a moment 
we were all mixed up together like so many 
maggots in a grease pot, all trying to get the 
upper hand of each other: the spinsters were 
shrieking; the bouncing dame squalling, the 
fat fellow grunting; and all of ussprunting with 
might and main, to keep our heads above brawn. 
Luckily, the two fat ones had ‘¢a kind of alacri- 
ty in sinking”—their ability to sprunt being di- 
minished in exact ratio to their superabundant 
blubber, so that we soon got them pretty well 
under; but, nevertheless, there is no knowin 
what the upshot might have been, had not alean 
and long-neck’d linen dealer in the corner, pok- 
ed his head out at the window, and implored 
the coachman to stop—* Coachman,’ cried he— 
‘coachman! for Heaven’s sake stop the coach!’ 
—Whzy it was to be stopped for Heaven’s sake, 
I could not make out—unless from a notion that 
a fat body must needs havea fat soul, and fear 
that Heaven might be as much burthened with 
blubber as we were—for, indeed, by this time, 
the dat fellow did begin to. manifest very pure- 
ly physiognomical symptoms of apoplectically 
ejecting the immortal tenant of his mortal brawn. 
However, the coach did stop, and that right 
speedily--for the cry was urgent, and both 
doors being set wide open, we—the four lean 
ones, as soon as we could disentangle ourselves, 
got out upon the road, shoe-top deep in mud, 
and the rain raining as though it thought the 
sooner we were cooled the better; whilst the 
two fat ones, assisted by the coachman and 
others, were getting themselves set uprigit on. 
their own propria persona seats: and this matter 
achieved, we all got in again. Now you would 
think, perhaps, that after such a sqtabash, the 
fat man’s appetite would be sadly damaged—and 
[ thought so too; but I was mistaken; tor in less 
than an hour after, Isat downto dinner with 
him, at one of the inns in Dover, and Vl tell 
you the manner of his feeding. 

It was asort of tour shilling ordinary—plenty 
of food there was; and some twenty or thirty 
feeders—each with a four ounce lump of bread 
by the side.of his plate. * You’ll take some soup, 
Sir”? said somebody to the fat Franklin, ‘ Yes, 
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L’ll take soup,’ said he; and did three plates 
full, to which he added the aforesaid four ounce 
Plump of bread. You’lltake salmon; Sir? ‘I'll 
take su/mon;and some bread waiter.’ The plate 
of bread was handed to him, and having paw’d 
on three or four ounce lumps, he ingulph’d two 
of ’em with the salmon. Shall I send a fried 
sole, Sir? * Yes, Vll take fried soles, and some 
fresh ale, waiter” Aquart jug of ale was set 
beside him; and having ingulph’d a great go- 
blet of it, he sent down a half pound sole, and 
the fourth lump of bread after the salmon,— 
Here’s a fine brill,Sir; will you allow me to sénd 
ou some?* Yes—I’ll take some bri//, and seme 
waiter.’ ‘The plate was again handed to 
him, and having paw’d off four lumps, down 
went one of them with the brill, and another 
goblet of ale cleared his gullet for the second 
course. 

Second course: Roast beef, roast pig, calf’s 
head, and boiled leg of mutton. ‘Beef, Sir” 
‘Yes; I’ll take some beef: Champ, champ, clham- 
ble, champ, and gulp—gulp—gulp,’ and there 
was anend of the beef, anda third goblet of 
ale. Some calf’s head, Sir? ‘Yes; Ill take calf’s 
head; slerrup, slerrup, chamble, champ, slerrup; 
gulp, gulp, gulp.’ Alittle more calf’s head, 
Sir? © Yes, Vil takea little more calf’s head; sler- 
rup, slerrup—dread, waiter; slerrup, chamble, 
chamble, cham; gulp, gulp, gulp gulp;’ and thus 
ended the second course. 

Third course: Shalll send you the wing of 
this goose, Sir? * Yes; Vl take the wing of a 
goose,’ and-he did. Allow me to send you a 
slice ortwo of the breast, Sir! ‘* Yes; Ill take 
some of the breast;? and he did. Some boiled 
fowl and oysters, Sir? § Yes; Pll take some boil- 
ed fowl and oysters; slerrup, slerrup, champ, 
cham—stop waiter! where are you going with 
that duck! I shall take some duck,’ and having 
finished his boiled fowl and oysters, he helped 

—himseli to the breast of the duck. By this time 
his eyes stood out like a lobster’s; the perspi- 
ration stood in large drops upon his bald front. 
But still he went on, champ, champ,champ; and 
fearing the pastry would be cleared away before 
he had finished his duck, he contrived to eat 
the solid slices from the breast with one side of 
his mouth, whilst he gnaw’d the meat from the 
leg with the other—the drumstick poking out 
from the corner of his mouth, till it dropped 
completely picked upon his plate. Then, gulp- 
ing down the remainder of his ale, he tossed a 
glass of brandy after it; and asked for sone 
damson tart; swallowed ftin a twinkling; a little 
custard pudding? Yes; cheese? Yes; and finally a 
bottle of sehrry! 1s it not monstrous, that a fellow 
like this—who wiil cram himself with more food 
than would serve a dozen moderate men, should 
obtrude his abominable paunch upon decent 
people, and get his oyerweight carried about 
froin town to town for nothing.—~ Magnet. 


From Mary of Burgundy, or the Revolt of Ghent. 
A HAWKING PARTY. 

Days seemed to be altered, however, and 
manners to have changed, inthe forest of Han- 
nut; for, instead of very equivocal looking sol- 
diers, and travellers who wandered on with fear 
and trembling, there was now to be seen, near 
the very same cascade by whose side we opened 
this book, a gay, light party, whose thoughts 
appeared all joy, to whom terror seemed per- 
fectly a stranger. And mounted on splendid 
horses, whose high spirit, though bowed to the 
most complete obedience to man’s will, was not 
in the slightest degree diminished, they rode 
gayly across the bridge, and paused by the side 
of the stream. 

The first whom we shall notice—a powerful 
young cavalier, who might be in the thirtieth 
year of his age, who might be less sun-burnt, 
but naturally fair, strong in all his limbs, but 
easy and graceful in his movements—sprung to 
the ground as they approached the waterfall; 
and laying his hand on the gilded bridle ofa 
white jennet, that cantered on by his side, assist- 
ed the person who rode it to dismount. 

She was a fair, beautiful girl, of about eigh- 
teen years of age, around whose broad white 
forehead fell clusters of glossy light brown hair; 
her eyebrows and her eyelashes, however, were 
dark; and through the long deep fringe of the 
jatter looked forth a pair of blue and laughing 

* eyes, which beamed with the same merry hap- 
piness that curled the arch of her sweet lips. 
* * kK * * * * 

The conversation was gay and lively, espe- 
cially between the two younger persons whom 
we have noticed. They were evidently in ha- 
bits of intimacy; and on his part there appeared 
that tender but cheerful attention to his fair 


companion which argued feelings of somewhat | fore breakfast! 
jean, of course, be easily foreseen. Instead of 
getting the better oftheir several complaints, 


warmer nature than kind affection, yet without 
any of that apprehension which love—if the re- 


The result of such imprudence 


turn be doubtful—is sure to display. Her man- ‘they daily grow worse, and are not unfrequent- 


ner was of a differrent kin4; it was not less affec- 


that light and playful character under which 
very deep and powerful attachment sometimes 
endeavors to conceal itself—that timidity which 
hides itself in boldness—a consciousness of feel- 
‘ing deeply, which sometimes leads to the as- 
sumption of feeling little. It-was understood, 
however, and appreciated by her companion, 
who possibly, had taken some more serious mo- 
ment, when the light and active gfardian of the 
casket. slept, to pry into the secret of the heart 

‘But how is it, good Bartholomew” she cried, 
turning to one ofthe falconers,—but how is it? 
—can you find no bird, in all the length of this 
fair stream, for usto fly our hawk?’ 

‘So please your grace,’ replied the man, ‘the 
air is so sultry that the herons will hardly wade 
where there is no shelter: but up beyond those 
bushes, where the bank with its long sedges jets 
out into the stream, 1 doubt not we muy raise 
something yet.’ 

The whole party accordingly rode on; and 
the judgment of the experienced falconer was 
found quite right. Under the cool shadow of 
the bank, one’ of the feathered fishermen had 
advanced some way, with his long legs, and, 
taking fright at the noise of the horses, he 
stretched forth his neck, gathered the air under 
his wings, and soared up at about the distance 
of twenty or thirty yards from the approaching 
party. The birds were instantly cast from the 
wrists of the ladies: the heron, finding himself 
pursued, and apparently a crafty old bird, strove 
to beat to windward of the hawks, flying as ra- 
pidly as possible, and yet keeping himself pre- 
pared for sudden defence. All the horses were 
put to full speed, and in a moment the whole 
scene became one of cry and confusion. 

‘Call the merlin up the wind! Call the merlin 
up the wind!’ cried the princess to the chief fal- 
coner; he is towering; he will miss his stoop!’ 

*So ho! woa ho! cried the falconer, witha 
loud whistle: the will make his point yet, your 
grace. But the heron, finding himself over- 
reached, made a dip, skimmed, and evaded the 
fall or stoop of the falcon, which being a young 
bird, had endeavoured to strike it at once, 
without being perfectly sure of its aim. The 
clamor and the galloping now became more 
eager than ever, the bird making directly for 
the wood, whith it seemed: likely to gain, not- 
withstanding the efforts of its pursuers. 

The grey merlin which had been carried by 
Mary of Burgundy retrieved the error of its first 
eagerness, and cutting between the heron and 
the wood, kept it off for some time over the 
meadow and the stream. The sport was thus in 
itshighest point of interest, and the horses in 
full career, when asudden flash of lightning 
broke across their path, and startled the whole 
party. Each horse involuntarily recoiled. The 
princess aud Alice of Imbercourt both kept their 
seats, but the young lady who followed them, 
less skilfulin her management, was thrown vio- 
lently to the ground; while her horse, wild with 


‘first imstance. 


a ly compelied to abandon the use of the waters 
tionate—it was not less gentle—but it was of | altegether, for want of proper caution in the’ We saw him again, about a fortnight after the 
The resident physician at the. 


Springs, as every body knows, is an able prac- 
tictioner, a man of science, and a finished gen- 
tleman. We were seated one morning, during 
the present season, in his study, when an indi- 
vidual Knocked at the door, and immediately 
gained admittance. He was a large, fat, un- 
wieldy piece of humanity from the South, with 
a face like the full moon just rising, and had the 
appearance of one ‘ who could kill an ox with 
his fist, and pick his teeth with its horn.’ But, 
alas! appearances are deceitful; my man moun- 
tain was sadly out of repair, and could do no 
such thing. © A chronic affection of his stomach 
embjttered all his days; and his doctor had sent 
him to the Springs for relief. Every other re- 
medy had been tried, but to little or no purpose. 
The waters then were his only reliance, his last 
resort. if they failed him, his case was hope- 
less—his disease incurable. Accordingly, on 
his arrival, he had takento hard drink, like a 
good fellow; but finding, to his unutterable as- 
tonishment and confusion, after a whole week’s 
melancholy experience, that the mineral fluids 
had done him an infinite deal of mischief, and 
not the least discernible good, he had now re- 
paired to the apartment of the resident physi- 
cian, entirely out of humour with the waters, 
himself, and all the world beside, and in utter 
despair. No wonder, then, that he was angry, 
or that he should frown indignantly on coming 
into the presence of the learned professor of the 
healing art. Placing his cane againstthe wall, 
in a firm and decided manner, and tossing 
his hat upon the table with a peculiar em- 
phasis, he threw himself into a chair with a thun- 
dering whack;_ then taking a blue and white 
handkerchief from his pocket, he wiped the 
perspiration from his face, crossed his legs, fold- 
ed his arms, compressed his lips, and eyed the 


| doctor from head to foot, with mingled feelings 


of scorn and indignation. ‘So,’ said he, at 
length, ‘you’rea doctor, are you” ‘At your 
service, sir. May Lask who you are” 
certainly, Lam a man that has come six hundred 
miles, like a blockhead, in compliance with the 
advice of a quack doctor, to drink your infernal 
waters—and they’ve made me worse—that’s 
who Lam. Now, what do you say to that, hey?’ 
‘Why,’ replied the doctor, with his usual good 
nature, and without his allowing himself to be 
disturbed, in the least, by the abrupt deport- 
ment of his new acquaintance, ‘why, my friend, 
that L am very sorry for it, But what’s the mat- 
ter with you?? *Qh, sir; I’m in pain all over.’ 
‘Indeed; what are your symptoms”’. ‘I’ve every 
symptom you ever heard of.? That’s bad.’-— 
*Bad!? said the man with a stomach, ‘ it’s infer- 
nal—its diabolical—-it will be the death of me!’ 
‘In pain all over, you say”? ‘Yes, ali over, | 
tell you!’ pain in your foot?” ‘Well 
don’t exactly know as to that,’ said the gentle- 
tleman from the south, evidently drawing in his 
horns. ‘If you had any there, would you not 
be likely to know it? pursued the doctor mild- 


fright, dashed madly across the meadow, and | ly. ‘Well, I supose I should.’ *Then, what 


plunged into the stream. ‘The falconers rode 
forward to whistle back their hawks, the service 
most important in their eyes,—and one of the 
grooms gallopped after the frightened horse, in 
order to catch him ere he was irrecoverably 
lost. Butthe rest of the party, instantly dis- 
mounting, surrounded the poor girl who had 
met with the accident,whom they found severe- 
ly bruised, but not otherwise dangerously hurt. 
She complained bitterly, however, and, as if 
conscious that the was nota very interesting 
person otherwise, made the most of her misfor- 
tune to engross attention. 


HINTS TO THE WATER-DRINKERS AT 
SARATOGA. 

Early rising, active exercise, country air, and 
the congress spring have done, are doing and 
will continue to do wonders for invalids. ‘They 
are all excellent in their way; but to produce a 
beneficial effect upon weak nerves and debilitat- 
ed constitutions, they must be enjoyed in mode- 
ration. Nothing is more true than that all ex- 
cess is hurtful; and nothing, one would suppose, 
is more self-evident; yet many people in delicate 
health go to Saratoga under the impression, it 
would seem, that the more water they drink the 
faster they will get well. Some of the visiters 
are in the habit of swallowing fifteen, twenty, 
thirty, and even forty glasses every morning be- 


do you mean by pain all over’? The patient 
would have explained; but the doctor went on 
with his professional cross examination. ‘ And 
how many tumblers of water do you drink a- 
day?? ‘Why, L began moderately. When 
first came I only took eight; but I have increased 
the quantity every day, and, this morning I got 
down thirty-two.’ * ‘Thirty-two? repeated the 
doctor, coolly, but with evident surprise.—- 
‘Only thirty-two? Then permit me, my friend, 
to remark you have not taken— ‘The man 
from the south interrupted him—he would hear 
no more--he thought the doctor was going to 
tell him he had not taken half enough—and the 
idea made him shudder. ‘Now stop, doctor, 
stop, Lbeseech you. ‘That’sall very true, what 
you’re going to say. I knowit. 4f1 must die 
i must; but I can’t drink more than thirty-two 
tumblers, any way under Neavens—nor will 1 
attempt it, happen what may.’ 

itis unnecessary to give the remainder of the 
dialogue, Thereader has sufficient to show 
him with what views some people visit the 
Springs, and how little they know of the prop- 
erties and effects of the waters. This, however, 
is only one of a thousand similiar instances. The 
invalid in question, for such he really was, not; 
withstanding his enormous bulk and jolly round 
physiognomy, was soon convinced of the ab- 


solute absurdity of the course he had been pur- 


| suing; and after listening to a little salutary ad- 
_vice, which, we make no doubt, will be of 


service to him during the remainder of his na- 
‘tural live, took his leave, with the resolution to 
become a more temperate man fer the future.— 


conversation here recorded, and were gratified 
to learn, that, by following afew directions, his 
* pain all over’ had entirely disappeared, and 
that he was a new creature, or, to use his own 
expression, ‘as good as new.’ He looked the 
picture of perfect health, and said he felt as 
wellas he looked. Then you have changed 
your opinion of the waters?’ * Entirely: they 
have acted upon me like acharm. But no man 
should touch them, untill he has first received 
the advice and direction of some competent 
physician.’ ‘True, and this simple fact it would 
do no harm for all to bear in mind who visit the 
springs.’—V. Y. Miror: 


From the Detroit Journal, 
TWENTY YEARS AGO. 

On the 16th of August 1812, or just twenty years 
ago last Friday, took place the capitulation of Gen. 
Hall and the surrender of Detroit to the British.— 
At that time, there was no road connecting this Ter- 
ritory with any other portion of the United States, 
excepting that then recently cut out by General 
Hull, for the passage of his army. With the exeep- 
tion of a few small settlements at the mouths of the 
streams, the whole of Michigan was a vast wilder- 
ness; and, from the deseription given in the ancient 
maps, was supposed to be a morass so drowned 
with water, as to be uninhabitable. ‘This erroneous 
impression was derived, probably, from the state- 
ments of the Fur ‘Ttaders, who, although they must 
have known better, found it their interest to ineul- 
cate this belief, for the purpose of preserving un- 
disturbed possession of the gainful traffic which they 
had long maintained with the Indians. The exten- 
sive country now composing a populous district of 
Ohio, nerth and north-west of Cleaveland in Cuya- 
hoga county, and Mansfield in Richland county, was 
a wilderness. ‘The road from the rapids of Maumee 
to Lower Sandusky, was an Indian trail which was 
rarely travelled. It had such a winding and zig z 
course, for the purpose of avoiding fallen trees an 
gullies or bayeaus, in which water collected, that it 
was difficult, even ig a dry time, to trace it; and, in 
wet weather, when from the flatness of the land ‘i 
was covered with water, and exhibited the appearet 
ance of a vast Iske, the traveller could only pursue’ 
the path by the indistinet traces of the ancient blaze 


on the trees. The whole extent of this district being nt 
covered with a heavy growth of timber, much of it . + 
of blue ash and cotton wood, filled up with 
wood of alder and spice wood, and having an un- e 
usually dark and sombre appearance, and the soil 'y 


being of vegetable decomposition, black, spongy, 
and porous, rendered the name of the Biack Swamp 
a most fit and appropriate designation. ‘Till after 
the late war, the intercourse between Michigan and 
the other portions of the Union, was very limited; 
and the arrival of a stranger in Detroit, was an event 
of so much importance as to challenge the special 
attention of the male and female gossips of the place. 
‘Tnis was long before the era of steamboata. The 
few. suil vessels then on these waters, were supposed 
to have done well, if they made a trip from Detroit 
to the foot of the Lake inthe time that is now re- 
quired for our Packets to make the trip from New 
York to Liverpool. The Steamboat Walk-in-the- 
water, was built in the year 1819, and about that 
period the first atlempts were made to penetrate the , 
interior of the country, by the inhabitants of De- 
troit. 

The first settlement formed in the interior, waa 
by a few families who had moved into the Territory 
trom Upper Canada, and ascended what was then 
called the Upper Huron, now the Clinton, some 
ien or fifteen miles from its mouth. They had been 
there a vear or more before it was generally known 
in Detroit, and the fact was regarded as a remark- 
able instanee of enterprise and hardihood. ‘The 
next settlement formed was at Pontiac, and its 
neighbourhood. From this period, the tide of 
emigration has steadily increased from year to year. 
The inhabiiauts of Detroit, with a public spirit high- 
ly to their credit, explored the country, and caused 
reports of its advantages to be published in the eas- 
tern papers. For some time it appeared ap hill 
work, many visited the country, who, from a slight 
and partial view of it, or from ignorance or prejt- 
dice, returned with unfavourable reports, which, to 
some extent, retarded for atime, its settlement; and 
after this, the ravages ofa malignant epidemic, which 
for several years afflicted Detroit and its neighbour- 
hood, induced a wide spread report that the country 
was unhealthy. The inhabitants of Detroit, witha 
zeal that cannot be too highly commended, and a 
forecast which was to be expected from a communi- 
ty, which for intelligence is rarely equalled, strug 
gled to remove these unfavourable impressions, 
‘They took upon themselves the labour and expense 
of acting as pilots and pioneers to emigrants, and 
assisted them with information, advice, and often 
with money and other facilities. - We could name 
many of the old citizens of Detroit, who were 
distinguished for their zealous efforts in this way.— 


wer, 
= = = 


One who should now visit the interior and behold a 
rich and populous country, who should behold the 
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steamboats and stages filled with emigrants, crowd- 
ing into the country, and pushing onto the very 
shores of Lake Michigan, could hardly realize the 
care and nursing expended on the sickly and tender 
plant which has now become a tree whose branches 
overshadow the Jand. The language of our motio, 
“*Tandemt Fit Surculus Arbor,” though adopted 
long before our prosperous and palmy state, seems 
like the prophetic truth of inspiration. Michigan 
may be truly said to be in the very spring tide of 
prosperity, Itis believed that there has been, with= 
in the present season, an increase of population 
from abroad of near 10,00U, besides the natural in- 
crease. The quantity of produce, and particularly 


of wheat, raised this season, is said to have exceeded: 


to a large extent, that of any former year. Health, 
that highest blessing, without which all else is val- 
ueless, has been enjoyed to a degree that calls for 
our special gratitude. Happy Michigan, these are 
the auspices which smile on her coming induction 
into the communion and sisterhood of the Union.— 
May no malignant star blight this fair promise— 
may her counsels be guided by wisdom and justice, 
and her course continue to be as prosperous and 
happy, as its commencement seems auspicious, 


Saturpay, Avueustr 31, 1833. 


Arch Street Theatre opened for the season on 
Wednesday evening last, to a fuli house. Mr. Scott 
personated Sir Edward Mortimer, and, to jadge 
from the applause, with much success. Miss Riddle 
has greatly improved in personal appearance, as 
well as in acting, and the audience testified their ap- 
probation of the change in the warmest manner. 


Mr. Forrest will appear at the Arch Street 
Theatre this evening in a favorite character. 


country—collected many particulars regarding the | larging by his own exertions, together with gloomy 
wandering tribes in the South Americana wilder- | apprehensions for the future, materially aided the 


ness—next steered for Barbadoes, and made the 


the scene of the shipwreck and hermitage of Robin- 
son Crusoe—also Trinidad, Grenada, St. Vincent 
and Jamaica. After this, he proceeded to Cuba, and 
resided at Havana for some time—took his departure 


passed through the back woods of Tennessee and 


nati, to Wheeling—then crossed to Lake Erie, on to 
Buffalo and Niagara, and thence to Upper Canada. 
In short, the gallant captain travelled 16,000 miles in 
the space of a twelvemonth, and his work is made ap 
of hasty and generally correct sketches of all he saw 
and heard, Its literary composition is inferior, but 
its anecdotes, sketches, portraits, &c. are highly in- 
teresting; and the only surprise is, that so rapid a 
traveller could have written so entertaining a book. 
There are defects and errors, in any quantity, seat- 
tered throughout its pages; but these should be ex- 
pected in a work of this kind, manufactured almost 
by steam, and certainly with little care and less re- 
vision. Like the log-book of a sea captain, narra- 
lives of strange events, narrow escapes, &c. are ‘‘put 
down roughly ;” but they are, nevertheless, given in 
natural colours, and such as catch the eye and make 
an impression upon the mind. We will endeavour 
to offer some extracts hereafter. 


SMOLLETT’S WORKS. . 

Our booksellers appear to be indefatigable in en- 
terprise. ‘hey are constantly engaged in publishing 
new works of merit; and when they are unable to 
obtain these, they reprint, in a handsome and sub- 
stantial manner, the old and standard ornaments of 
English literature. Thus, Mess. Carey, Lea \ Blan- 
chard, of this city, have just issued in two volumes, 
the Select Works of Tobias Smollett, with a memoir 


The Boston Gazette, when speaking of the open-| of his life and writings, by Sir Walter Scott. We 


ing of the Tremont Theatre, says:—‘*We learn 
that Mr. and Miss Kemble are under a short engage- 
ment, and may be expected in town very early in 
the season. There is a flying rumor that Miss 
Fanny has another engagement in view, far more 
important and permanent in its character, and that 
she will take her final leave of the stage in Boston.— 
She seems to have taken quite a liking to Philadel- 
phia, und the on dit furthermore is, that the gentle- 
man who is the other party to the contract, is a de- 
scendant ina removed degree from the renowned 
author of Kudibras,” 

The above is entirely a mistake, if not a slander 
upon one of the parties alluded to. 


Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanchard, have just pub- | 


lished the Parson’s Daughter, a Tale, by Theodore 
Hook, the author of Sayings & Doings. We lave 
not had leisure to look over it, but the author’s re- 
putation, together with the names of the American 


publishers, will ensure for it a ready sale and general 


perusal. 


Messrs. Carey & Hart have republi-hed in two 
neat volumes, Earl Mulgrave’s novel of the Conirast, 
which has been so favourably received in England. 

tis said to be one of the best novels of the kind, that 
has issued from the press for years. 


The Lady’s Book for August has just been issued. 


‘It contains several articles of unusual interest, origi- 


nal and selected, and is embellished with five or six 
engravings. 


INTERESTING WORK. 

One of the most interesting and instructive works 
that has appeared for some time, has just issued from 
the press of Messrs, Key & Biddle, No. 23, Minor 
street. It is entitled, Transatlantic Sketches, com- 
prising visits to the most interesting scenes in North 
and South America, and the West Indies, with notes 
of negro slavery and Canadian emigration, by J. E. 
Alexander, author of ‘Travels in Ava, Persia, &c.— 
The work is comprised in a single volume of $78 
pages—is distinctly printed, bound in board, and of- 
fered for sale at a very low rave, considering the vast 
quantity of reading matter it contains. Captain A. 


sailed from London for South America in 1830— 


spent some time among the planters of the coast of 
Guiana—penetrated into the interior, and saw Indian 
life on the banks of the mighty rivers of that 


can conceive of no more valuable publication. The 
works of Smollett should be in the hands of all who 
desire to become acquainted with English literature; 
and the manner in which they are now presented to 
the American, public, affords an opportunity for all 
who desire to possess them, to do so, at comparatively 
little expense, 


Tobias Smollett was born in 1721, in the valley of 
Severn, in perhaps the most beautiful district in Bri- 
tain. He obtained the rudiments of classical know- 
ledge at Dumbarton Grammar School, and from 
thence removed to Glasgow, where he pursued his 
studies with diligence and suecess, and was finally 
bound appreniice to Dr. John Gordon, an eminent 
surgecn. In his nineteenth year, he went to London | 
to seek his fortune, wherever he could find it, He 
carried with him the ‘‘Regicide,” a tragedy, which 
proving unsuccessful, he sailed to Carthagena in the 
capacity of a surgeon’s mate, in 1741. ~He returned 
to England in 1746, and was married, in 1747, to 
Miss Lascelles, a beautiful and accomplished woman. 
In 1748, he brought forth the Adventures of Roder- 
ick Random: the sale of the work exceeded the most 
sanguine expectations of the author and his friends. 
In 1750, Smollett made a tour to Puris, where it is 
supposed he wrote Peregrine Pickle, which appeared 
in 1751, 4nd was veceived by the public with uncom- 
mon avidity. In-1753, Smollett published the Ad- 
ventures of Ferdinand Count Fathom—one of those 
-works, says Scott, which seem to have been written 
for the purpose of showing how far humour and ge- 
nius can go in painting a complete picture of human 
depravity. His next work was a new version of Don 
Quixotte, which was as successful as his former pro- 
ductions. He afterwards became editor of the Cri- 
ical Review—was imprisoned for three months in 
1759 for a libel—and, in the course of 1760 or 1761, 
wrote the Adventures of Sir Launcelot Greaves. He 
afterwards wrote a portion of the Modern Universal 
History, the History of England, Travels through 
France and Italy, the Adventures of an Atom, and, 
in 1771, published the Expedition of Humphrey 
Clinker. He died on the 21st of October, 1771, aged 
fifty-one years, When noticing his death, the author 


that grief for the loss of his daughter, a feeling of 
ungrateful neglect from those who were called upon 


tour of that ancient settlement—then visited Tobago, , moved. 
the genius of Smollett may be said to resemble that 
of Rubens. His pictures are often deficient in grace; 
sometimes coarse, and even vulgar, in conception; 


progress of the mental disorder by which he was re- 
Upon the whole, (says the same writer, ) 


deficient, too, in keeping—but these faults are re- 


thence for New Orleans—sailed up the Mississippi, | deemed by such richness and brilliancy of colours; 
such a profusion of imsagination—now bodying forth 
Kentueky on foot—passed down the Ohio, by Cincin- | the grand and terrible—now the natural, the easy, 
and the ludicrous; there is so much life, action, and 


bustle in every group he has painted; so much foree 
and individuality of character, that we readily grant 
to Smollett an equal rank with his great rival, Field- 
ing—while we place both far above their successors 
in the same line of fictitious composition.” 


TALES OF ROMANCE, 

Messrs. Key & Biddle have just issued a neat vo 
lume with this title. It is intended as the first of a 
series of short and romantic tales, from the pens of 
popular writers. This volume, for example, num- 
bers in its pages contributions from Thomas Moore, 
Mrs. S. C. Hall, the author of the King’s Own, 'T. 
Crofion Croker, the author of Stories of Waterloo, 
Charles Lamb, Miss Mitford, and others. It is neat- 
ly printed, and will no doubt prove a saleable book 


-It is certainly an attractive one. 


We have received the June number of the London 
New Monthly Magazine, as republished in Boston 
by Allen & Tickner, and for sale in this city at the 
bookstore of Carey & Hart. It contains articles with 
the following titles: ‘he Politician; Modern Novels 
and Recent Novels; Lady Blessington’s Conversa- 
tions with Lord Byron; Jean Paul Richter; Spenser; 
The Value of Money; Forest Worship; Views ot 
London; The Progress of Music; Monthly Com- 
mentary, including a variety of subjects; the Lion’s 
Mouth; Critical Notices; The Drama; Fine Arts; 
Varieties, &c. The number is neatly priuted, and 
contains 75 pages. The work is republished at five 
dollars per annum. 


During the late interesting debate in the British 

fiouse of Commons in relation to Poland, O’Connell 
described the present Emperor of Russia as the 
‘‘Enthroned Brute.” Lord Althorp, though strongly 
condemning the conduct of Russia towards the uv- 
fortunate Poles, objected to the motion on the ground 
that a resolution declaring the violation of a treaty 
by a foreign power was useless and unnecessary, 
unless England wasin a condition to follow it up by 
a declaration of war, which in the present state of 
the country and its finances he fmaintained to be im- 
politic. 
Rather cowardly this for old England, through 
one of her Ministers. He does not speak the senti- 
ments of her people however. We feel confident 
thatthey were more truly spoken by Mr. Atwood, 
who offered to lay Wlown the lives of his four sons 
rather than that the breath of Polish liberty should 
be forever stifled, 


Srace AccipENT.—The mail stage was upset near 
Northumberland on Thursday last. The Secretary 
of the Commonwealth was a passenger and was 
slightly injured. ‘The Danville Lutelligencer, a Van 
Buren paper, when noticing the accident observes: 
**We hope the Secretary may soon recover, and live 
for years to repent the errors of his ways. But po- 
litically his neck will seon be broken, and in rid- 
ing to save it, we fear he may lose his life, as duck 
is now against him.” 


The latest advices from the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland represent the growing Corn crops as suf- 
fering materially from the drought prevalent during 
the present month, 


The Mayor of Wheeling states that no case of 
cholera had occurred in that town since the 25th 
June, and that since that period Wheeling has been 
unusually healthy. 


to lend him assistance, a sense of confined cireum-| ! 
stances, which he was daily losing the power of en-. Shippen street, a few doors above Third, called 


One hundred and thirty-four deaths occurred in 


of Waverly observes:—** There can be little doubt New York during the week ending on Saturday. 


ABDUCTION. 
A female, Mrs. Ann Adair, residing at No, 62 


 bours. 


upon us yesterday and communicated the following 


six years of age, the daughter of Mrs. A. left the 
house between one and two o’clock, with the object 
of playing with the children of some of the neigh- 
In an hour after information was communi- 
cated to the mother of the litue girl, that a man 
about six feet high, dark complexion, brown coat, 
and white pantaloons—dressed rather in‘lifferently 
throughout—met the child and persuaded her to ace 
company him. It has been ascertained that he imme- 
diately took her to a neighbouring house, and changed 
her clothes, having provided a new suit for that pure 
pose before hand. ‘The new suit consisted of a dark 
chintz frock, a white apron with two pockets »nda 
dark border, with a new bonnet and new boots. It 
is understood that he took the child to Baltimore, but 
returned with her immediately to Philadelphia, as 
his name is on the way bill both going and returning. 
The mother has visited Baltimore, but has been un- 
able to obtain any further information of the child, 
who it is believed isnow secreted in Philadelphia, 
or its immediate neighbourhood. The child’s name 
is Mary Ann Adair. She is a lively, animated 
little girl, dark skin and short hair, with a small 
mark, almost imperceptible, under one of her eyes. 
Any person who can furnish any information cone 
cerning her, will by so doing reatly relieve her 
mother’s distress of mind. . 

Our contemporaries in the city and vicinity, will 
perform an act of philanthropy by copying this 
notice. 


CONVICTION OF LE BLANC, 


The trial of the murderer Le Blane closed on 
Wednesday evening. Upwards of sixty witnesses 
were examamined. On Tuesday afternoon, the cul- 
prit vehemently abused the interpreter and the pro 
secuting attorney, when his examination before the 
justices was read. Mr. Boisabin appealed to the 
court, and declared he would leave the house, unless 
the prisoner could be restrained. The German ser- 
vant girl, who was called apon to repeat his conver- 
sation with her at Mr. Drake’s in Newark, also re- 
ceived a full share of his vulgar abuse. His wrath 
soon subsided, however, and his face indicated the 
usual indifference. A very short time after the trial 
was closed, a verdict of GUILTY was rendered by 
the jury; and on Thursday morning last, the court 
sentenced him to be executed on the sixth of Sep- 
tember next, Immediately after sentence was pro 
nounced, Le Blane confessed his guilt, 


A PHILADELPHIA PHILANTHROPIST. 

The following act of commendable and disintere 
ested philanthropy is recorded in the last number 
of the Columbia (Pa.) Spy:—‘‘A gentleman in Phi- 
ladelphia, observing a coloured boy who lived with 
him to look remarkably dull and sorrowful, inquired 
the cause: the boy told him that he had just received 
a letter from Baltimore, informing him that his 
father and mother (who were slaves) had been sold, 
and were to be removed to Georgia inafew days, 
and he wished to visit them before their departare, 
The gentleman became quite interested in the boy’s 
story, and not only gave him permission to go and 
see his parents; but furnished him with a letter toa 
friend of his in Baltimore, desiring him to purchase 
their freedom, the money paid for which he would 
be accountable. - The boy lett Philadelphia in 
the morning boat; but after he had gone, his em- 
ployer, fearing there might be some mistake made 
in the business entrusted to him, determined to go 
on and attend to it himself—and accordingly started 
for Baltimore the following afternoon. Shortly 
after his arrival there, he went in search of the boy’s 
father and mother—found them—and secured their 
liberty. [They werein possession of the notorious 
slave-dealer, Woolfolk.}] He afterwards, with some 
difficulty, purchased the freedom of a sister of the 
boy. ‘The three were then taken out of Maryland, 
and permission given them to go in whatever di- 
rection they pleased. Between six and seven hune 
dred dollars was the price paid for them. Itis not 
often we have it in our power to record an act so 
truly praiseworthy. Wedo not feel at liberty to 
mention the name of the individual who has shown 
himself to be such a pure philanthropist—the ap- 
probation of his own couscience is a richer + ward 
to him than would be the plaudits of > 9. + «.” 
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SELECTIONS. 


MADAME CATALANL 

A young American at present travelling in lialy, 
ene or two of whose intelligent letters have been 
published in the National Gazette, gives the annexed 
account of the celebrated vocalist. 

Madame Catalani livesina villa, about two miles 
distant from Florence. We first visited her in the 
afternoon. She was at the dining table with several 
guests, bat soon obeyed our sammons. She came 
skipping into the drawing room, dressed, like one of 
the peasantry, ina plain reddish gown, with a large 
straw flat on her head. We were welcomed in the 
kindest manner. She introduced us to her daughter, 
Madame Vivyer, a young lady of very brown com- 
plexion, and brilliant eyes and fine face, and to her 
son,who appears to be a lively, well informed and gen- 
tlemanly person of about twenty-eight years of age. 
She then led the way to her garden, where coffee | 
was served, and where we remained until we took 
leave. On departing we received an inyitation to 
cine with her the following Sunday. On that day, ac- 
cordingly, we again repaired to her villa. Before 
dinner she was quite in a musical mood. She had 
hardly saluted us, before she began to sound her 
notes as if to amuse herself, threw out her voice in 
every possible manner, and she and her daughter 
executed a duet, the latter singing, and she making 
a trumpet accompaniment with her voice, which 
was exquisite. There were three guests bes des 
ourselves—an Italian marchesa,a young Englishman, 
and a young Mexican. ‘The repast was an excellent 
one in its way. In a reasonable time alter dinner, 
some other persons came in and music commenced. 
She first sang aSolo from some opera, which I had 
never before heard. I had not allowed my expecta- 
tions to reach a very high pitch, as | was under the 
impression that her powers must be greatly tmpair- 
ed by age, and in consequence I was not disappoint | 


ed. On the contrary I did not anticipate so rich a | 
treat as Lenjoyed. ‘The effects of time are doubt- 
less very perceptible in her voice and style, but 
much as has been taken away, much remains. Fresh- 
ness is wanting in her tones, and she labours cousi- 
derably in executing intricate passages, but she still 
sends out full, powerful and occasionally sweet notes, 
and overcomes difficulties which Dr. Johnson, it he 
were alive and could hear her, would wish to be im- 
possibilities. She also sung a duct with her daugh- 
ter, and ‘Vel cor non piu, €Fc.’ with variations, which 
were absolutely feartul. One, an uninterrupted suc- 
cession of trills on almost every note in the gamut, 
I shall never forget—at least 1 hope I shall not, for 
I doubt whether it will ever be my fortune to hear 
the like again. She did not, however, infuse the 
pathos into the song which it requires, although it 
is one which she ought to sing feelingly, the words 
being so appropriate toherselt. Would that, now 
she ‘* no longer feels youth shining in her breast,” 
she could discover the regenerating fountain which, 
according to Washington Irving, oid Ponce de Leon 
went in search of, and be restored to all her former 
power. One might almost suppose that Time him- 
self, surly as he is, would have stopped to listen to 
her whenever she sang, but his treating her as he 
treats every one else, proves that he is no amateur 
of music. Her last song was nothing more nor less 
than ‘Home, swect home,’ which she gave in a style 
that will indispose one to hear it by any one else for 
along time to come. She embellished it, but ber 
embellishments were so appropriate, so delicate 
that they brought out the very essence of the melody 
into the strongest relief, instead of obscuring it, and 
ilestroying that simplicity wifich is indispensable for 
the full e#ect of a purely pathetic air. Sometimes 
she accompanied herself upon the piano, and some- 
times her daughter accompanied her, The latter, 
ligewise, has considerable musical pretensions, She 
sang several French romances execedingly well.— 
The fonds of her voice is not fine, but it is powerful, 
and some of her notes are rich and sweet. 


In appearance Madame Catalani by no means ex- 
hibits traces of the passage of as many years as have 
flown over her head. She must be at least sixty 

ears of age, but no one, on seeing her, would give 
he more than forty. Without wrinkles, ber com- 
jlexion indicative of robust health, blooming almost, 
Ley whole appearance furnishes ample evidence of 
the truth of the assertion which she made to us, 
‘that she can turn upon her pillow without any tor- 
ment of conscience from the recollection of impru- 
dencies committed in her youth.? ‘This was rather 
a singular speech, perhaps, to make lo strangers, 
but it exemplifies in a measure, the naivete and 
openness which characterize her. In person she is 
of medium size, her features are regular, and her 
eyes are black, generally languid, but occasionally 
when she talks, full of fire. Her conversation is 
that of a woman who has seen a great deal of the 
world, and possesses no- small share of discrimina- 
tion, without much cultivation of mind. Shefspeaks 
a good deal about herself, and seems to be highly 
ratified with the attentions she receives, but .here 
is nothing egotistical in her vanity. The poor in her 
neighbourhood have reason to love her, as her cha- 
rities are without end. 


Bittror tut Asorrrion OF Necro SLAvERY.— 
This bill provides, that from the first of November 
the slaves shall work ten hours a-day for six days in 
the week, and shall not be flogged or suffer corpo- 
real punishment unless upon conviction before a Court 


| to them than those of the Turkish soldiery. 


of Justice, or Magistrate: —That from the ist of 


August, 1834, the system of apprenticeship shall 
coramence; it shall be compulsory upon the slaves 
to be registered apprentices; the previous obligation 
of the master to maintain slaves in old age and illness 
to continue :—-That at the expiration of eleven years 
from the Ist of Aug. 1834, all the slaves shall be 
entirely emancipated:—That the artisan and domes- 
tic slaves are to be entireiy emancipated from their 
apprenticeship at the end of six years, whilst the 
sugar plantation slaves will have to continue their 
servitude to the end of the eleven years. ‘he daily 
labour required from all, during their apprentice- 
ships, will be the same—seven and a half hours each 
day: That no portion of the Compensation fund shall 
be paid to the owners of slaves until satisfactory pro- 
vision has been made to each colony for giving effect 
to the Act:— hat the fund shall be apportioned into 


16 shares, which are to be respectively assigned to 


the 16 different slave colonies, having regard to the 
number and sale price of slaves in each. ‘The num- 
ber of slaves in each isto be multiplied by the pounds 
sterling of their value, and the funds to be divided 
accordingly, 


_ Procress or Crvitizarion 1x Atcrens.—The 
influence of the Turks has long been declining in 
Algiers. But there are few Moorish families not 
connected in marriage with the public functionaries 
sent thither from time to time from Constantinople. 
Vheir descendants are denominated Coulouglis, and 
have always enjoyed particular privileges. The 
families conneéted with them have been enriched, 
but the source of wealth, which consisted in piracies 
upon the coast of Spain and Italy, has been stopped 
during many years; and Lord Exmouth put an end to 
Christian slavery in 1816, while various treaties with 
Europe decidedly checked the former irregular war- 
fare and weakened the Turks. In this state of things 
we found the Moors ready to receive us as liberators. 
Our manners and refined habits were more pleasing 
They 
have not forgotten Spain and its enchantments, ‘Their 
countenance and gestures, and their whole demean- 
our, are strikingly Spanish. One of them, SiJi Bou 
Dharba, told me one day, that by his mother’s side 
he was descended from the Moors of Granada. I 
have often played at whist, or ecarte, with these pre- 
tended barbarians, and found myselfin enlightened 
diseussion upon the comparative merits of European 
and Moslem manners. ‘Their dwellings are fitted 
up with great luxury. At the country house of Sidi 
Hamedan, whose eldest son was educated at Paris, 
are to be seen all the resources of a man of taste, a 
library, anda garden laid out in the English style. 
Polygamy is almost unknown at Algiers. The wo- 
men have much more freedom than in other Moham- 
medan countries. They have the exclusive manage- 
ment of the house, and pay much attention to the 
education of their children. The Algerines are fond 
of music, and offered to contribute towards the ex= 
pense of a theatre. Many of them speak French, 
ftalan, Spanish, and English. And what seems de- 
cisive as to the civilization of the Moors, they pos- 
sess a great numberof schools conducted upon the 
Lancaster and Bell systems of mutual instruction; 


‘and primary instruction is more general than in 


France. It is a great error to suppose them hostile 
to our more enlightened views. —[ Westminster Re- 
view. ] 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 

Annual dowries to twelve girls—vespers in the con- 
vent of Santa Trinita—ruins of Roman baths—a 
magnificent modern church within two ancient 
halls—gardens of Meceuas—tower whence Nero 
saw Rome on firemhouses of Horace and Virgil— 
baths of ‘Titus and Caracalla, 

The yearly ceremony of giving dowries to twelve 
girls, was performed by the pope, this morning, in 
the church built over the ancient temple of Minerva. 
His holiness arrived, in state, from the Vatican, at 
ten, followed by his red troop of cardinals, and pre- 
ceded by a clerical courier, on a palfrey, and the 
body-guard of nobles. He blessed the erowd, right 


and left, with his three fingers, (precisely as a Pari- | 


sian dandy salutes his friend across the street, ) and, 
descending from his carriage, (which is like a good 
sized glass boudoir upon wheels, ) he was received in 
the papal sedan, and carried into the church by his 
Swiss bearers. My legation button carried me 
through the guard, and I found.an excellent place 
under a cardinal’s wing, in the penetralia, within the 
railing of the altar. Mass commenced presently, 
with a chant from the celebrated choir of St. Peter’s, 


The choir now struck up their half-unearthly chant 
(a music so shrill and clear, that I searee know 
whether the exquisite sensation is pleasure or pain, ) 
the pope was led from his throne to his sedan, and 
his mitre changed for a richly jewelled crown, the 
bearers lifted their burden, the guard presented arms, 
the cardinals sunmoned their officious servants to 
unrobe, and the crowd poured out as it came. 

This ceremony, found, upon inquiry, is per- 
formed every year, on the day of annunciation— 
just nine months before Christmas, and is intended 
to commemorate the incarnation of our Saviour. 

AsI was returning from a twilight stroll upon the 
Pincian bill, this evening, the bells of the convent 
of Santa Trinita rung to vespers. 1 had heard of the 
singing of the nuns in the service at the convent 
chapel, but the misbehaviour of a party of English 
had excluded foreigners, of late, and it was thought 
impossible to get admittance. 1 mounted the steps, 
however, and rung at the door. It was opened by a 
pale nun, of thirty,who hesitated a moment, and let 
me pass. Inasmall plain chapel within, the ser- 
vice of the altar was just commencing, and, before | 
reached a seat,a low plaintive chant commenced, 
in female voices, from the choir. It went on, 
with occasional interruptions from the prayers, for 
perhaps an hour. IL cannot deseribe the excessive 
mourniulness of the music. One or two familiar 
hymns occurred in the course of it, like airs in a re- 
citative, the same sung in our churches, but the ef- 
fect was totally different. ‘The neat white caps of the 
nuns were just visible. over the railing before the 
organ, and, as I looked up at them and listened to 
their melancholy notes, they seemed, to me, mourn- 
ing over their exclusion from the world. ‘The small 
white cloud from the censer mounted to the ceiling, 
and creeping away through the arehes, hung over 
the organ till it was lost to the eye in the dimness of 
the twilight. It was easy, under the influence of 
their delightful music, to imagine within it the 
wings of that tranquilizing resignation one would 
think so necessary to keep down the heart in these 
lonely cloisters. 

‘The most considerable ruins of ancient Rome are 
those ofthe Baths. ‘The Emperors Titus, Caraeal- 
la, Nero and Agrippa, constructed these immense 
places of luxury, and the remains of them are 
among the most interesting and beautiful relics to 
be found inthe world. It is possible that my read- 
ers have as imperfect an idea of the extent of a Ro- 
man bath as [have had, and I may as well quote 
from the information given by writers upon antiqui- 
ties. ‘*They were open every day, to both sexes. 
In each of the great baths, there were sixteen 
hundred seats of marble, for the convenience of 
the bathers, and three thousand two bundred per- 
sons could bathe at the same time. ‘There were 
' splendid porticoes in front, for promenade, arcades 
with shops, in which was found every kind of lux- 
ury forthe bath, and halls for corporal exercises, 
and for the discussion of philosophy; and here the 
poets read their productions, and rhetoricans ha- 
rangued, and sculptors and painters exhibited their 
works to the public. The baths were distributed 
into grand halls, with ceilings enormously high and 
painted with admirable frescos,supported on columns 
of the rarest marble, and the basins were of orien- 
tial alabaster, porphyry and jasper. There were 
in the centre vast reservoirs, for the swimmers, and 
crowds of slaves to attend gratuiiously upon all who 
shonld come.” 

The baths of Diocletian (which I visited to-day, ) 
covered an enormous space. They occupied seven 


sand Christian slaves, two-thirds of whom died of 
fatigue and misery! Mounting one of the seven 
| bills of Rome, we come to some half ruined arches, 
_of enormous size, extending a long distance, in the 
sides of which were built two modern churches.— 
One wasthe work of Michael Angelo, and one of his 
happiest efforts. He has turned two of the ancient 
halls into a magnificent church, in the shape of a 
Greek cross, leaving in their places, eight gigantic 
| columns of granite. After St. Peter’s, it is the most 
imposing church in Rome. 
We drove thence to the baths of Titus, passing 
the site of the ancient gardens of Meesuas, in which 
still stands the towertrom which Nero beheld the 
conflagration of Rome, The houses of Horace and 
| Virgil communicated with this garden, but they are 
/now undistinguishable. We turned up from the 


Coliseum to the left, and entered a gate leading to | 


‘the baths of ‘Titus. Five or six immense arches 
presented their front to us, ina state of picturesque 
‘ruin. We took a guide, anda Jong pole, with a 


and this apparent worship of the pope and professed lamp atthe extremity, and deseended to the subter- 


worship of God lasted an hour. Room was then 
made threugh the crowd, the cardinals put on their 
red caps, and the small procession of twelve young 
girls entered froma side chapel, bearing each a taper 
in her hand, aad robed to the eyesin white, with a 
chaplet of flowers round the forehead. I could form 
no judgment of any thing but their eyesand feet. A 
Roman eye could not be otherwise than fine, and a 
Roman woman’s foot could scarce be other than ugly, 
aud, consequently, there was but one satin slipper in 
the group that a man might not have worn, and every 
eye | could see, from my position, might have graced 
an unprovisatrice. They stopped in front of the 
throne, and, giving their long tapers tothe ser- 
vilors, mounted in couples, hand in hand, and kissed 
the foot of his holiness, who, at the same time, lean- 
ed over and blessed them, and then turning about, 
they walked off again behind the altar in the same 


order in which they had entered, 


ranean halls, to see the still inimitable frescos upon | 


| the ceilings. Passing through vast apartments, to the 
ruined walls of which still clung, here and there, 
pieces of the finely coloured stucco of the ancients, 
we entered a suite of long galleries, some forty feet 
high, the arched roofs of which were painted with 
| the most exquisite art, ina kind of fanciful border 
work, enclosing figures and landseapes, in as bright 

colours as if done yesterday. Farther ou was the 
niche in which was found the famous group of Lao- 
| coon, ina room belonging to a subterranean palace of 
‘the emperor, communicating with the baths. The 
"Belvedere Meleager was also found here. The ima- 
gination loses itself in attempting to conceive the 
splendour of these underground palaces, blazing with 
artificial light, ornamented with works of art never 
equalled, and furnished with all the luxary which 
an emperor of Rome, in the days when the wealth 
of the world flowed into her treasury, could com- 


years in building, and were the work of forty thou-_ 


mand for his pleasure. How short life must have 
seemed to them, and what a tenfold curse became 
death and the common ills of existence, interrupt- 
ing or taking away pleasures so varied and inexhaust- 
ible. 

These baths were built in the last great days of 
Rome, and one reads the last stages of national cor- 
ruption, and, perhaps, the secret of her fall, in the 
character of these ornamented walls. They breathe 
the very spirit of voluptuousness, Naked female 
figures fill every plafond, and fauns and satyrs, with 
the most licentious passions in their faces, support 
the festoons and hold together the intricate ornament 
of the frescos. ‘The statues, the pictures, the ebject 
of the place itself, inspired the wish for indulgence, 
and the history of the private lives of the emperors 
and wealthier Romans shows the effect in its deep- 
est colours. 

We went on to the baths of Caracalla, the Jargest 
ruins of Rome. They are just below the palaces of 
the Cesars, and ten minutes’ walk from the Coliseum, 
It is oue labyrinth ot gigantic arches and ruined halls, 
the ivy growing and clinging wherever it can fasten 
its root, and the whole as fine a picture of decay as 
imagination could ereate. ‘This was the favourite 
haunt of Shelley, and here he wrote his fine tragedy 
of Prometheus. He could not have selected a more 
fitting spot for solitary thought. A herd of goais 
were climbing over one of the walls, and the idle 
boy who tended them lay asleep in the sun, and 
every footstep echoed loud through the place. We 
passed two or three hours rambling about, and re- 
gained the populous streets of Rome in the last light 
of the sunset. Y. Mirror. 


BUONAPARTE’S MARRIAGE, 

Admiral Cockburn has recently published in Lon- 
don, his diary of the voyage to St. Helena in 1815, 
having on board the Northumberland, as prisoner, 
Napvleon Buonaparte. In a conversation relating to 
his marriage with Maria Louisa, the pamphlet, which 
is of 123 pages, says:— 

This connexion, the general said had not been by 
any means sought by himself. Hethen gave me the 
following curious relation respecting his marriage 
with Maria Louisa:—He told me that when he was 
with the Emperor of Russia at Erturth, Alexander 
took an opportunity of pressing upon him one day, 
the importance of haviug a legitimate heir, both for 
the repose of France and Europe. Alexander ad- 
vised him to divorce Josephine, and offered him in 
marriage a’ Russian Princess. Buonaparte said he 
believed the Emperor called her the Princess Ann, 
though he paid litle attention to the proposition at 
the time, for he lived so long in such harmony, and 
had so much reason to be satisfied with Josephine, 
that the idea of its causing her pain declined him 
from entering further upon the subject. Besides he 
said, he was already well aware of the falseness of 
character of the Emperor Alexander, and therefore 
merely observed to him, in reply, that he was living 
cn the best posible terms with the Empress Josephine, 
and consequently had never turned his thoughts to- 
wards any arrangement of the nature mentioned by 
his Imperial Majesty. However, some time after- 
wards, at Paris, being strongly pressed by his friends 
on the same point, and Josephine herself having ase 
sented to the arrangement, he sent to Russia, to ace 
quaint Alexander with his wish and readiness to es 
pouse the Russian Princess. 

This intimation the Russian Government reeeived 
with every outward mark of satisfaction, professing 
its readiness to accede to the match. At the same 
time it started difliculties upon various points con- 
nected with it, and particularly with regard to secur- 
ing to the Princess the right of exercising her own 
religion. For that purpose it was demanded that a 
Greek chapel should be established for her in the 
| Tuilleries. This, Buonaparte said, he would not 
| have objected against himself, but being a thing so 

uncommon, that with the other points requested by 
caused much discussion and dillieulty at 
aris. 

In consequence of these inconveniencies presenting 

themselves with regard to the Russian alliance, some 
of his Ministers, with Eugene Beaubharnois (his son- 
| in-law, ) waited upon him to press the advantage of a 
connexion with an Austrian Princess. They added 
that the Austrian Ambassador would readily engage 
_to bring his Court inte any arrangement of this na- 
| ture. 
Buonaparte replied, that if such were the ease, and 
| the thing could be concluded at once, he should not, 
on his part, make any objection to the new plan.-—— 
They therefore immediately agreed to take the con« 
tract of the marriage of Louis XVI. for their guide, 
in arranging his with an Austrian Princess; and be- 
fore twelve o’clock that night, the tecessary docu- 
ments were prepared, signed, and sent off for the ap- 
probation of the Emperor of Austria. France ace 
ceded without hesitation to every thing desired; and, 
by his manner of forwarding his consent to the pro- 
ject, gave all reason to believe that he was not only 
satisfied but most highly pleased with the arrange- 
ment. 

Buonaparte said, he became the Emperor’s son-in- 
law without any other solicitation or intrigue on his 
parts and without having even once seen Maria 

,ousia until she arrived in France as his wife. He 
therefore seemed to think that the Emperor’s eonduct 
towards him, since his reverses, “45 not in unison 
with his conduct or professions towards him ‘n pros- 
perity; or sueh as he had a right to expeet from th: 
father of his wife. Consequently he declared © 
would have gone ®nywhere in his distress, or doo 
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anything, rather than have placed himself in a situa- 
tion to have been obliged to ask protection as a fa- 
vour, from a Prince who had behaved toward him 
unjustly. In fine, that he had been deceived with 
respect to the reception he looked for from England; 
but still, as harshly and unfairly as he considered 
himself treated by them, he found comfort from 


feeling that he was under the protection of British 
laws, which he could not have felt had he gone to 
any other country, where his fate might have depend- 


ed on the whim of an individual. 


Is YOU? 


{ BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LES DEUX DRAGONS.’ 
CONTINUED. 


“As you perceive, I was again restored to 
health; for 1 was one of those men with whom 
fate amuses herself, just enough to prevent the 
game from coming to a full stop; and so, with a 
Peace had 
been concluded since the last three months, and 
I was at liberty to return to France, which 1 


cheerful heart, 1 quitted Venice. 


longed to behold again, and, after several abor 


tive efforts to take leave of my host, I bade adicu 
to the Adriatic, which now, for want of a Dodge, 
‘was compelled to putup with an Austrian, who 


proved the more brutal husband of the two. 


It was not enough for me, on my return home, 
to have to climb the Alps; I had to traverse 
still loftier regions. It was an Englishman to 
whom I was indebted for the pleasure of the 
journey, and I cannot think of the islander, 
without begging leave to pause and draw 


breath. 


When I arrived at Milan, (continued Marsin, 
after he had taken a large glass of punch,) the 
talk about town was a bet which an Englishman 


had recently made. 


You must know that in the vade mecum of 
all true Englishmen, there is a word inscribed 
on every page, viz: Excelsior! An Englishman 
‘will never confess that it is possible for another 
to surpass him in any thing. An Englishman, 
in a word, is the exact counterpart of a Gascon; 
with this difference only, that the former is taci- 
Aud, after all, this thirst for excellence, 
excites the ridicule of the foolish, rather than of 
the reflecting. Ve plus ultra, is the motto alike: 
It is more presum- 
tuous to wish to place the earth’s limits at the 
pillars of Hercules, than to dare to go beyond 


turn. 
ofthe vain and the weak. 


them. If it were not so, who would haue eve 
procured us this excellent rum which assist 


you, my friends, in listening to me: or how should 
I happen to be one of the favoured few, who 


have nearest been to heaven? 


The Milanese were, at the time I speak of, en- 
thusiastic in their praise of a German aeronaut, 
whose boldness had quite astonished them.— 
My Englishman, wishing to outdo him, had made 
a betthat he alone would dare to ascend ina 
balloon of unparalleled dimensions, and that he 
would take no means whatever to impede the 


velocity of his flight, or to determine the place 


of descent. He was, moreover, to provide him 
self only with a cloak and a bottle of rum. 


The day on which the balloon was to ascend, 
I followed the dense crowd, and happened to 
find myself close to the -huge ball, which re- 
sembled the dome of a cathedral, while the di- 
minutive car beneath it might be likened to a 
lamp suspended from the Rotunda of the tem- 
It was in this car, thatthe young gentle- 
man was about to risk the safety of a person 
which evidently had been an object of especial 


ple. 
. care to his owner. 
of the multitude. 
wholly intent. 
tongue. \ 


smiled. 


an air that pleased me not. 


ger.’ 


melose? Jstt you?’ 


of the Italian people. 


leave your cloak behind you; why not? 


~ 


You would have thought that the Englishman 
was unconscious of the curiosity or admiration 


2 on As for myself, I affected a 
total indifference as to his daring enterprise, and 


as to the preparations upon which he seemed 


‘I believe I have the pleasure of addressing 
a Frenchman,’ said he tome in my vernacular 


I answered by a slight inclination of the head. 
* What think you ofthe wager?’ resumed he 


‘I shall certainly win it,’ continued he with 

‘ Perhaps so,’ said 1: ‘but, in order to make 
you lose it, it would be sufficient for a man to 
have no objections to a tete-a-tete with a stran- 
‘ Qh! sir,’ cried he, who would dare to make 
You all know me; you all know that I am not 

.a man to******it was a challenge, a point of 
honour betweenthe two nations, in the presence 


* Yes, sir,’ 1 replied; ‘but you will please to 


| As you wish, sir,’ said he, and we both en- 
tered the car together. I longed to be with- 
drawn from the eyes that gazed upon us. The 
balloon rose like a shot, and we were now far 
above the highest steeples of Milan. 

I looked down upon the earth, and not one 
philosophical reflection suggested itself ta my 
mind, One thing, however, uncommon in Italy, 
struck me forcibly; that is, that the wind was 
high, and that there was no dust. 

My companjon, perceiving that I was silent, 
addressed me. 

‘If Mount Vesuvius,’ said he, ‘ were to take 
it into its head, or rather its heart, to shake the 
Peninsula, we, atleast, would be in safety where 
we are.’ 

‘And you must allow,’ replied I, not wishing 
to be outdone by him, ‘that this is, perhaps, the 
only spot in all Italy where two individuals may 
converse without fear either of the inquisition 
or of the police. 

‘Wo to the victors!’ cried he; ‘ would that I 
could annihilate them!’ 
g ‘Take care, sir,’ cried I, ‘you’ll drop your 

at.’ 

‘Do you think, sir,’ said he, after a short pause, 
‘that the Milanese women are as pretty as they 
are said to be?” 

‘ Why, really,’ I replied, ‘it would be difficult 
to judge of them at this distance; but I hate all 
men, though I love all women.’ 

‘Do you!’ said the Englishman, ‘ then I wish 
you could see the one that my elder brother, 
Lord B. wishes me to marry. May I be shot if, 
amongst all the clouds we are now traversing, 
you could find a more ill-sketched profile than 
her own. I have fled to Milan, thanks to the re- 
cent peace, and, as you perceive, I quit the 
earth like a man to whom fear has given wings.’ 

Our balloon all the while rose higher and 
higher. 

‘If [ am not impertinent, sir,’ continued he, 
‘may I know what you are thinking of? It would 
be piquant. to learn the thoughts suggested by 
a situation such as ours.’ 


‘I was thinking, sir,’ said I, ‘of the battle of 
Fleurus, and of the use which one of our gener- 
als there made of balloons. I was thinking, 
also, that if man’s ingenuity should ever succeed 
in exploring these regions, that the face ofthe 
r| earth would experience, in reality, a change as 
s|great as that which, from our optical delusion, 
it seems at present to undergo.’ 

‘And I regret,’ said the Englishman, ‘that it 
is impossible to-_-plant a standard here; were il 
otherwise, I would here unfurl the banner of 
England, and take possession in its name of thése 
new dominions, just as our brave soldiers and 


bold seamen have done on the other two ele- 
ments.’ 


‘1 don’t doubt it, sir,’ said I, ‘but you seem 
to pay no attention whatever to the trifling cir- 
cumstance of my happening to be here to Vin- 
-| dicate my country’s rights, which would be 
neither just nor prudent in you to dispute.— 
Was it nota Frenchman who invented balloons? 


Was it not, moreover, a Frenchman who first 
made use of them?’ 


* And what of that?’ said he. 

‘What of that? cried I, beginning to grow 
warm, ‘why, sir, if you dare to*¥****.? 

He burst into a laugh; I did the same. 

*You are right,’ said I, ‘nothing would be 
wanting now to cap the climax of our folly, ex- 
cept to fight a duelin sucha field of battle.’ 

And still our balloon rose, rose; we were draw- 
ing so near the sun, that we began to freeze. 

* Really,’ continued the Englishman, witha 
pensive air, after a short pause, ‘really sucha 
duel would be like the conflict of two eagles, 
between heaven and earth, and to which that of 
the Titans could alone afford a parallel.’ 

‘Or that of the fallen angels,’ interrupted I. 
‘But, | think it my duty, sir, to inform you of 
the fact of my being able to raise a cuirassier’s 
horse on my shoulders, and to bend a rifle on 
my knees.’ 

* That may very well be,’ replied he, ‘but you 
Frénchmen, you can’t box.’ 

‘If, sir,’ cried J, ‘you mean by that******,’ 

We eyed each other steadily, and in the 
boundless expanse of ether, calm, pure and still, 
we felt humbled by the sight of own nothing- 
ness. We shook hands, 

‘I like vou,’ said my companion, ‘and I should 
be happy to cultivate an acquaintance commen- 
ced under such singular circumstances. Do you 
think, my friend, that it would be better for us 
to remain forever aloof from the terrestrial Blobe, 
and above the atmosphere ‘contaminated by its 
impure exhalations?’ 


= 


‘Certainly,’ I answered, gasping for breath. | 
‘Our constitutions seem peculiarly fitted for these | 
regions. But, mark me, should man ever sub | 
ject the air to his will, should he people it, civil 
war with all its horrors will pursue him into his’ 
new dominions; balloons will be manned and 
equipped like men-of-war, and founder like 
them. The bodies of the dead, instead of be- 
ing food for worms, will become the vulture’s 
prey, and*** 

By this time,the Englishman had begun to 
feel the effects of the rum, for he had of late 
plied the bottle stoutly, and the sharp air has- 
tening the effects of the ardent spirits, he drop- 
ped down into the bottom of the car in a state 
of melancholy intoxication. 

What affects you?’ 1 asked. 

‘The finest country in the world,’ said he 
with a sigh; ‘Holland, sir.’ 

‘Come, come,’ said IT, ‘the state of the atmos- 
phere at present would rather incline me to 
extol some country warmed by the sun.’ 

‘Sir, [ maintain that Holland is the finest 
country in the world. There, at least, a man 
can skate, and that is the only kind of locomo- 
tion which is peculiar to the human race; birds 
fly, fishes swim, quadrupeds walk, reptiles 
creep, but man alone skates. It seems to me, 
that Lam now inthe middle of winter, and a 
feeling of despondency creeps over me as I 
think of my beautiful Dutch skates.’ 

‘For my part, sir, were I you, I would rather 
regret the want of a cloak, especially if it were 
large enough for two. 

‘ My cloak!’ cried he; ‘think you I mind such 
petty inconveniences? but since you are so 
cold, I’l! go for the cloak; wait a while.’ 

Suiting the action to the word, he had already 
passed one foot outside the car, when I grasped 
his arm. ‘ 

* Stop, sir,’ I cried; ‘ if you leave the car, you 
lose the bet.’ 

He resumed his seat without saying a word, 
and commenced throwing about, to the right 
and left, the pebbles that served us for ballast. 

‘ There,’ said he, ‘are meteoric stones for the 
wise men of the earth; may they fall on their 
heads! Oh! T hate your learned characters, and 
what chiefly pleases me in you is, that you ap- 
pear to belong to no academy whatever.’ 

* True, sir; and moreoverl confess that my 
ignorance is such, thatI am at a loss to conceive 
why we have come here, and, above -all, for 
what purpose we remain.’ 

‘ Sir,’ replied he, drawing himselfup, ¢ I have 
come here with the view of putting an end to 
my wicked existence, by a kind of death of 
which the youthful Icarus alone has given usan 
example, and without my being, directly, its 
voluntary cause. A likely story truly, that the 
sun melted the ligaments of Icarus’ wings!’ 

Hedropped again into the car, benumbed 
with the cold; and it appears that the approach 
of sleep had renewed in him the love of life, for 
iis last words were: ‘Watch over me and save 
me, son of Mars! Iam asomnambulist.’ 

In the midst of the dread silence which pre- 
vailed, our deep drawn breathings alone were 
heard. My blood began to ooze through the 
pores of my skin, and happily for us both, [ was 
seized with the vertigo, which depriving me of 
the use of my senses, Llost all thought of the 
wager, and my kands convulsively grasped the 
cord attached to the valve of the balloon, at the 
very moment when, paralysed by the intense 
cold, they refused to obey my will. 

* Well!’ said my companion to me when he 
awoke, ‘I should have perished, but you have 
lost the bet.’ 

[Here Marsin relinquished his pipe, and seem- 
ed to endeavour to recall to mind the sequel of 
his adventures. ] 

On my return to France, continued he, I was 
appointed lieutenant in the carbiniers, Then 
came 1815, and the battle uf Waterloo. When 
the troops were disbanded, I retired to Paris on 
halfpay. The enemy at that time held possess- 
ion of the city in a friendly way. 

One evening, I was seated with four of my 
comrades in a billiard-room, were some Prussian 
officers were playing. One of #s,"a lieutenant 
in the horse-grenadiers, near whom cne-of the 
players was leaning on the table in the act of 
striking the ball, took a piece of chalk and 
wrote on the sleeve of the player a word which, 
| confess was rathercoarse. Then, winking to 
me, he said: 

‘ll make hith spell it presently.’ 

The player and his companions were so in- 
tent upon the game, that they did not notice 
the inscription until the former had impelled 


| the ball. The Prussian read it aloud, and we 


laughed, insolently enough. 

‘Confusion!’ cried he, turning round to me, 
who wrote that; is it you. 

I have always been averse to challenges and 
duels; there is nothing in the work! | so sov- 
reignly despise. But this was really too bad. 
Before the grenadier had time to answer for 
himself, the Prussian had received the contents 
of my bow] of punch in his face. 

‘Is it 1? insolent! yes, it is [; myname, Mars- 
in; yours is written on your sleeve; gentlemen 
itis equally applicable to you all. Stand back, 
Raimbaud,’ said | to the lieutenant, who wished 
to take the affair into his own hands. * Choose 
another, if you will; as for this one, I claim him 
for myself.’ 

‘Then Pll take them all!’ cried Raimbaud; 
‘let me sce,’ and he counted them with his 
finger; ‘and let it be done quickly.’ . 

‘Where?’ inquired the Prussian, who was 
not at all afraid. 

‘Here, by the light of these lamps,’ said I; 
hand mea sword, we will begin the game.’ 

‘By heavens! not so?’ cried Raimbaud; 
‘there is room enough here for eight, ten, twen- 
ty; we’re five, you ten; give us five of your 
swords.’ 

‘He double locked the door and kicked the 
chairs out of the way. The Prussians were 
evidently surprised, but nevertheless they put 
ona bold countenance. 

‘My young adversary was under middle size, 
of fair complexion, light locks, and altogether a 
handsome fellow. 

‘You are tall,’ said he to me, coldly, ‘and with 
a’single bound you can throw yourself ten feet 
from the point of my blade. As for myself, sir, 
I never retreat.’ 

‘Oh! if that is all your care,’-replied I, ¢ Vl 
show you a way to make you persist in your 
resolution of not flinching back.’ And spring- 
ing upon the billiard table, ‘there place one foot 
against the cushion opposite me. Come on 
sir.’ 

The Prussian, after having eyed me a moment 
followed my exampie. Raimbaud himself, see- 
ingus onthe table, forgot to choose his man. 
All the company crowded round, to witnesss the 
result of this novel game. 

The combat lasted much longer than the cir- 
cumscribed space on which we fought at first 
led us to expect. My adversary and myself 
were equally skilled in the use of the broad- 
sword. ‘The clashing of our weapons, as they 
parried the rapid blows, was incessant. In spite 
of all our efforts, we were unable to advance an 
inch; as for recoiling, that was out of the ques 
tion. 

At length a blow was given, sending forth a 
sound which the by standers must easily have 
distinguished from that caused by the collision 
of our sabres. The Prussian had cut me on the 
head, at the same instant ef time when the point 
of my blade penetrated deeply into his side, 
throwing him lifeless from the table. 

‘Another!’ cried I, stung to madness by the 
pain of the wouad, ‘Through the blood that 
streamed down my face, [saw the friends of my 
slain adversary, take to their weapons, and they 
seemed, lke fiends let loose, to attack me with 
forked tongues and cloven feet, and to hedge 
me inacircle from which all attempt at escape 
was vain. ‘They charged without mercy my 
defenceless companions, whilst [ spun round on 
the table like a schoolboy’s top, about to cease 
its motion and drop on its side. 1 warded off at 
random the blows aimed at me; imagine to your- 
self a drunken soldier fighting with the patrole, 
and who at length falls as 1 did then. My com. 
rades defended themselves as well as they could 
with the stools and cues, whilst Ruimaud alone 
had been able to procure a sword, and-it was 
his single arm that saved us. 

But Raimaud had a terrible arm. When the 
horse grenadiers were on a march, his cap was 
easily distinguished the rest; and éf his horse had 
the misfortune to make a false step, he was able 
to break its mbs with his knees. And the con- 
fusion, the cries, the clashing of swords, 1 heard 
my friend Raimbaud enjoying himself to his 
heart’s content, charging the Prussians, the 
waiters of the coffee house, the watch whio then 
came in, and the mob following them, attracted 
by the noise, bearing me off on one arm, and 
with the other hewing a passage through the 
crowd which could neither avoid nor resist his 
impetuosity. 

However, it was all in vain; we were immur- 
ed to an abbey, where, I assure you, we did not 
live like monks. By way of pastime, Raim- 
baud wrote what he called his memvirs on our 


| campaign. 
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‘Oh! sighed he, ‘some of my best adven- 

tures here, lose all their, point; 1 must conceal 
certain passages of my life, because, d’ye see, I 
want my clildren to learn from my book, to 
read in a military style; for, depend upon it, as 
soon us we are free, we'll feel terribly inclined 
to get married.’ 
' He was right; shortly after our release, Raim- 
baud fell into the snares of a young widow. It 
would have made a mummy grin to hear him 
recount to me, ashe did every evening, smok- 
ing his pipe, his tribulations and disappoint- 
ments as a lover. 

‘ Well, said I to him one day, ‘why don’t you 
marry her at once, and have done with it?’ 

‘Do you really think so”? replied he; well 
since you advise me 1 will.’ 

He did so. He was blest with a charming 
little daughter, that amused us both. But be- 
fore the sweet creature could learn reading her 
father’s memoirs, she lust him; fer Raimbaud was 
still the same, and, one night, we were both 
thrown into a dungeon, for having hoped for the 
overthrow of the Bourbon dynasty. 

The wretch who informed against us, was un- 
able to designate which of us had uttered the fa- 
tal words, which were far from being unimport- 
ant: but without further preface, I can now say 
that it was Raimbaud. 4 

‘I was minutely questioned, but I perceived 
an inflexible silence, well knowing that, with 
the gentleman I had to deal with, choosing 
which of the two to answer yes or 70, is exactly 
the same as turning against one’s self a double 
barrel gun, and pulling one or the other trigger, 
ard therefore the best plan is to be silent. 


‘Well,’ said a man in black to me, ‘if it is not 
you, is it your friend, and so much the better; I 
think Ishall have lesstrouble with him, Once 
more then, will you answer? Is it he? is tt you?’ 

] passed my hand over my forehead, I have 
no pretensions to magnanimity, but I thought of 
the poor little Lucette, and of her father, who 
must be preserved for her, and I nodded my 
answer in the affirmative, as the other continued. 
‘Come, speak frankly, | am sure it is you.” A 
nod, was all the worthy man asked to have 

‘You confess your guilt”? resumed he; ‘very 
well; but, to be quite sincere, you must also tell 
me what you know of your friend. Youg man, 
it is noble io satrifice our affections to.truth and 
our country’s cause?” 

I verily believe I would have complied with 
this request, if I could have strangled him after 
having satisfied his curiosity, but 1 was convinc- 
ed that I had said enough, and the only diff- 
cult point remaining, was to prevent Raimbaud 
from spoiling all. When he was informed of 
what had transpired. 


‘ Marsin, for shame?’ said he, ‘do you take me 
fora coward! ‘There are certain favours which 
we confer upon men, a there are others which 
we grant to women, only when they have lost 
all claim to our esteem.’ 2 

In the dead of night, he roused me from my 
sleep. 
‘ Marsin,’ said he; ‘we are ina bad way; listen: 

do you wish to escape?’ 

‘Ah!’ replied 1; ‘l have you now,—save my- 
self?—--and you?” 

‘ Both of us!’ continued he, “hat would be 
difficult.’ 

‘If it be merely difficult, let’s try it; if it is 
impossible, let me sleep and begone.” 

‘Let us attempt it together then,’ said he; 
‘and indeed that isthe only means. One of us, 
perhaps, may****. Bnt mark me. We must 
first set fire to the prison, There is a store-room 
filled with straw-mattresses for the use of the 
prisoners. ‘lo-morrow, when we are called in, 
at dusk, Vll throw in a match which | have made 
of lint steeped inoil. [shall pretend to be light- 
ing my pipe. We must leave the rest to chance. 

- But then, we shall be burnt to death.’ 

‘Our doors will be opened, and it’s a hard case 
if, in the midst of the confusion, we can’t reach 
the great staircase.’ 

“And what of that’ said I; ‘we can do as much 
in the daytime. Where’s the use of your match, 
to say nothing of these walls that would laugh 
to scorn the flames of Moscow?” ; 

‘But, my dear boy,’ said Raimbaud, clasping 
my head with both his hands, ‘all we want ts a 
little fire and great smoke, As for putting our 

lan in execution during the day-time, that 1s 
~ impossible, since our object is to descend into 

thejstreet; and it will require something serious 

for them to let us out at night.’ 

vt ire you dreaming, Raimbaud? Descend? and 
Ww! 


‘Did you notice, in the upper story, a small 
door, secured merely by asingle bolt? 

‘A door opening ona wall fifty feet high at 
least? I did.’ 

* Attached to that wall isa rope, accidently 
left there, I presume, by some workmen,’ 
said Raimbaud; ‘a new rope, as long as the Ely- 
sian Fields; oh! how my palms itched to grapple 
with it.’ 

‘Why, then, Raimbaud, said I, smiting my 
breast, ‘if the cord remains there, the attempt 
will not be very desperate.’ 

‘But, then, Marsin,’ said he, embracing me 
*+** He was silent for a minute or two, and then 
quitted my side abruptly, bidding me keep a 
stout heart and wishing me a goad night. 
| Twenty-four hours after the above conversa- 
_tion, the watch gave the alarm. The fire seem- 
ed more dangerous than’ it really was.— 
| Prisons are naturally fire-proof; it is only private 
dwellings that are combustible. The prisoners 
shrieked and beat the doors with their feet and 
hands, The ruddy glare illumined our gloomy 
_dungeon which was fast filling with the dense 
smoke. At length the doors were thrown open, 
and the prisoners rushed into the corridors.— 
Thanks to the prevailing panic, we ascended 
the great staircase and reached the door un- 
observed; | had already hold of the bolt, when 
Raimbaud seized my arm. 

‘Stand back!’ said he in a whisper, ‘and let 
me pass on.’ 

‘No,’ replied Tin the same tone; ‘you cer- 
tainly shall descend first, Raimbaud; but my 
eyes are better then yours, and I must see if 
there isno one on the look-out. Why, what’s 
the matter?’ 

‘ Thirty feet from this door,’ said he (methinks 
I hear him now) ‘there is a platform on which a 
sentinel, with his loaded musket, is stationed 
every night. Itis for that reason that we must 
be two,in order that one may escape. You 
shall descend after the fire; then run to my fa- 
mily. Betheir protector. Adieu.’ 

“No, Raimbaud; the sentinel shall see me 
first.? Then repulsing him, I softly drew the 
bolt and opened the door. 1 perceived the cord, 
but also saw the sentinel’s bayonet gleam in the 
moon’s rays. He was walking to and fro—he 
passed. Had it not been for the noise in the 
prison, he must have heard my heart beat. 

‘He will miss me!’ thought |, as [ grasped the 
rope and let myself drop. Raimbaud advanced. 
‘Stand!’ I heard the sentinel cock his piece, end 
the report of the musket was followed by the 
heavy fall of my comrade’s body, which, striking 
me on the shoulder, brought me to the ground 
almost as soon as itself. 1 grouped about in the 
dark, and placed my hands, lacerated by the 
rope, upon his manly heart. It beat no more. 

Such was the fate he met, the first time he 
ever sought safety in flight. He, who had gone 
through twenty fearful battles,to be killed while 
assisting a man of honour, whom he loved bet- 
ter than himself, to evade the unmerited harsh - 
| ness of the law! 

1 was taken up along with the body, and was 
lucky enough to undergo no severer sentence 
than that of a five years confinement in the 
state’s prison; five of the most precious years of 
my life irrevocably lost! 

When I was released, I sought oblivion of my 
past sufferings in the pleasures of the world; 
and I have to relate to you one of those adven- 
tures, after escaping from which, a man would 
be tempted to believe that the most prudent 


course to pursue, would be to hang himself.— 


Atall events, 1 believe you will confess that the 
antipathy Lspeak of has a cause. 

was advised to travel. The Spanisly revo- 
lution being over, I started for Catalonia. 

One day, as 1 was taking a walk in Barcelona 
with a lieutenant of the national guard, ‘ To tell 
you the truth,’ said I, ‘I think that the beauty of 
the Spanish women is highly exaggerated, and 
I can assure you that in France,******? 

1 was cut short by the sight of two bright eyes 
which met mine. I suffered my companion to 
walk on, and followed tie Spanish girl, think- 
ing that | had never seen any one half so-beau- 
tiful as herself! But the old woman who ac- 
companied her, would have deterred. @ less ad- 
venturous man from the pursuit. ‘To be brief, 
by dint of perseverance, | prevailed upon the 
young girl to appoint a rendezvous, and | had 
every reason to believe that my suit would be 
prosperous. Nevertheless, though my progress 
was sure, it was provokingly slow; and though 
the yellow fever broke out in Barcelona, 1 re- 
solved to remain there for the sake of Manuela, 

She was the niece of a celebrated physician 
Land superintended his household affairs. Some 


time after, when his native city was besieged, 
he fled to Gibraltar; but during the prevalence 
of the epidemic, he never for a moment desert- 
ed his post.—Honour to whom honour, &c. 

Moreover he was both whimsical and witty,and 
barring a certain gravity which as 1 afterwards 
learned to my cost, was merely a cloak to cover 
a fund of humour, he had nothing of the 
Spaniard about him. Jealous he was, to be sure, 
but precisely as a man of sense should be, who 
knows that the very wisest of us may be made a 
dupe. 

When I said that Manuela was his niece, J 
was wrong; the poor girl had confessed to me, 
with tears in her eyes,******pshaw! 

I was impatient, she was not cruel; and the 
old duenna whom she had succeeded in gaining 
over to her cause, came to me one evening and 
proposed to me the following admirable plan. 

‘The doctor,’ said she, ‘is very busy now, 
and ever since the fever rages in Barcelona, at 
whatever hour of the night he is called upon, es- 
pecially if it be for the hospital, he unhesitating- 
ly obeys the summons. Now, sir, come to-night 
and knock at our door, imitating Pedaillo’s rap, 
which 1 shall take care to teach you; be sure 
then, to withdraw on the instsnt, before the doc- 
tor has time to open his window, or conceal 
yourself and make no answer, for he whom you 
are to represent, is a taciturn Catalonian, who 
invariably retires without answering the usual 
question which don Marcos addresses him, ‘ Pe- 
drillo, is it you?’ Indeed, it is by his silence that 
the doctor recognises him.’ 

© What!’ cried I, ‘do you think I would have 
the folly to answer that question! No, no; be- 
ieve me, I shall follow your advice. Indeed, 
there is nothing that 1 would that I would not 
do, in order to obtain an interview with Manue- 
la, and my good woman, I am ready to pass not 
only for Pedrillo, but, should it be necessary, for 
yourself. But, piano, admitting that 1 succeed 
-in entering the house, what then” 

“What then” echoed the heldame, modestly 
casting down her eyes. 

‘Why, certainly, what then?’ As soon as 
don Marcos reaches the hospital, he will disco- 
ver that he has been practised upon, and unless 
the yellow fever carries him off onthe way, 1 
shall scarce have entered before I have to de- 
camp.’ 

‘Never fear,’ said the duenna; ‘the doctor 
will find sufficient employment at the hospital 
to detain him some time.’ 

The next night, the plan succeeded wonder- 
fully well, and | flew,to meet my Manuela.— 
But, E had not been long in the apartment, be- 
fore the old woman came running in. ‘ Save 
yourself,’ cried she; ‘ Don Marcos is coming.’ 

Mannela writhed her arms with vexation, 
while the duenna, without more ado, seized my 
hand, and, before I knew what she was about, 
led me in the dark toa door whieh she opened, 
and pushing me in, then turned the key in the 
lock. | 

When I recovered from my alarm, for such it 
really was, | was ata loss to account for the 
strange smell of the place; an odour resembling 
that which emanated from the chariot in which 
I was transported to Venice, together with se- 
veral of my wounded cuirassiers, some of whom 
had died on the road. 1 stepped forward, fuund 
a marble table, and upon it, a hand, colder than 
the stone itself; a hand which neither returned 
nor withdrew itself from my grasp. The truth 
flashed upon me at once. 

To say nothing of all that was revolting to my 
soul in sucha situation, | knew thatl was in the 
doctor’s dissecting room. 

‘the doctor was celebrated for his close study 
of the yellow fever, and for the skill he display- 
ed in combating this dreadful disease. The 
corpse must be that of one of the numberless 
victims of the plague. Had it risen up to tell 
me so, | would not. have been more. more con- 
vinced of it. My first impulse led me to; bat- 
ter the door with my-fists, not more to. make 
my escape than to strangle the old hag.. But 
she was doubtless well aware of the nature of 
my lurking place, and I began to think, that I 
had become the victim of a hideouspkt: I es- 
gayed to reach the skylight above; in vain! I 
walked round the pestilential corpse, close to 
the walis, like a wolf beset in his den. I cocld 
almest have cried out to it, *begone, and quit 
my sight!’ Add to this, that. the night air be- 
gan to feel chill, I had felt, on’one of the walls, 
a mantle and other. cloths, but I recoiled from 
the touch, with horror, as 1 thought they must 
belong to him. 

At length, resolving to make the best of it, 1 


\,tried to sleep, and thought of Jaffa, where Bona- 


parte touched with impunity our soldiers, who 
were dying with the plague. But daybreak 
found me with my eyes still wide open, and, as 
the light streamed down upon the body, I saw 
effects of the scourge which 
’ uled the man. He w - 
ed by the scalpel. mr ee 


Presently the door slowly opene th 
doctor made his 
* Well, young man,’ said he, in. a serious tone, 

how did you like your companion? He was 
not troublesome, I hope.’ 

What could I answer? 


* No, said I, at last finding words, but havin 
enjoyed his company during one night, I thin 
that I would rather decline the honour of all 
further intercourse.’ 

‘I presume so,’ said the doctor, in’ the same 
grave tone, ‘and I am willing to allow you to 
withdraw; but how can I, seeing that you have 
neither hat nor cloak? Suspicions would arise 
unfavourable to my Manuela, or you would be 


taken for a madman, and conveyed to the luna- 
tic asylum, 


‘Return me my property,’ cried I, ‘and then 
your fears will be at rest.’ 

* Your property!” said he; ‘is it possible that 
you,.an officer, should not know, that when a 
prisoner of war is released, it is but just to re- 
tain the spoils of victory? I think I am acting 
very generously by you, in allowing you to re- 
tire at any rate. The man before you was taken 
ill while walking in the streets; he was convey- 
ed hither, and here he died. There is his man- 
tle, and a splendid one it is too! and there, his 
hat. {make you a present of them; put them 
on and you are free to go. 

I did not hesitate; spurred on by a spirit of 
desperate emulation, caused by the taunts of a 
man whom I had hoped to dupe,. and who now 
fancied me in his power, I snatched the mantle, 
folded it round my person, and pulled the hat 
over my eyes. ~ NV. Y. Mirror. 

Violent Assault.—TVhe chief mate of the brig Ag 
nes, of Bristol, R. I. has been held to bail in this eity 
for an assault committed with an unlawful weapon, 
at Marseilles, in France, (whence the Agnes has re-- 
cently returned, ) upon the person of Francis Brown, 
whereof he soon after died. It is alleged, however, 
by Argives (the name of the individual charged, ) 
thatthe death of Brown was caused by the rupture 
of a blood vessel or apoplexy. The facts will 
doubtless be fully developed on the trial. 


A fatal accident occurred near Mauch Chunk, on 
the evening of 23d inst. While descending one of 
the inclined planes, in an empty car, some of the 
miners became alarmed at their velocity, and im- 
prudently unvertook to jump out, in doingewhich 
one was precipated to the ground with great tiglence, 
and so much bruised that he died soon after, His 
name was Thomas Barret. Another miner was. 
verly injured, 


From Blackwood's Magazine for August. 
THE WATER LILY.—ny mrs. nemans. 
——The Water-Lilies, that are serene in the calm 
Clear water, but no less serene among the black and 
scowling waves.—Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. 

Oh! beautiful thou art, 
Thou sculpture-like and stately River-Queen! 
Crowning the depths, as with the light serene 
Of a pure heart. 


Bright Lily of the wave! 
Rising in fearless grace with every swell, 
Thou seem'st as if a spirit meekly brave 
Dwelt in thy cell: 


Lifting alike thy head 
Of placid beauty, feminine yet free, 
Whether with foam or pictured azure spread 
The water be. 
What is like thee, fair flower, 
The gentle and the firm? thus beating up 
To the blue sky that alabaster cup, 
As to the shower? 


Oh! Love is most like thee, 
The Love of Woman ; quivering to the blast 
Through every nerve, yet rooted deep and fast, 
*Mudst Life’s dark sea. 


And Faith—oh! is not Faith 
Like thee, too, Lily? springing into light, - 
Stuilibuoyantly above the billows’ might, 
Through the storm's breath? 


Yes, link'd with such-high thoughts, 
Flower, let thine image 1n my bosom lie! 
Till something there of its own purity 

And peace be wrought: 


- Something yet more divine 
Than the clear, pearly, virgin lustre shed 
Forth from thy breast upon the river's bed, 
As from a shrine. 


Gale at Sea.—By the sicwmboat Columbus, from 
Norfolk; we learn that the steam boat David Brown, 
from Charleston for New York, was at anchor off 
Cape Henry in 14 fathoms water, in distress, with- 
out wood, dismasted, and her rudder so much da- 
maged as to be nearly useless. She has a large 
number of passengers and among them several ladies. 
She had taken a Hampton pilot, and no fears were 
entertained for her satety.— Bost, Pat, 


| 
| 
| | 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


- He was very politely treated by a party of English 


From the New York Gazette. 
A YANKEE ROOSTER. 

Soon after the late war with Great Britain, which 
the services of Major (then Captarn) Jack Downing, 
contributed in no small degree to bring to a close, 
he was advised by Gen. Jackson to take a foreign 
voyage for the recovery of his health, which had 
been much impaired by hisconstant exertions. The 
schooner Two Pollies was at that time loading with 
lumber for Surinam, and Captain Downing was in- 
vited by Captain Jumper toa birth in his cabin.— 


entlemen then at the Island, who one day requested 

im to witness a cock-fight, which was contested on 
either side with great spirit, and which lasted an 
hour. One of the party asked Captain Downing 
how he liked that sport; and if there were any game 
cocks in Downingville. No, said he, we have no 
such birds as them, and I like to see such business 
as that done at once. 1 brought out a large clumsy 
dung-hill rooster, with me, to make chicken broth 
of, and he is now in the hen-coop on board of the 
‘Two Pollies, and I'll bet you a beaver hat that he’ll 
kill any game cock in Sarinam, iu less than three 
minutes time, If you will bet a hogshead of sugar, 
said the gentleman, I will take you up—we never bet 
less than that. Done, said Captain Downing, and 
Til go aboard to-morrow, and bring him up, and 
he’ll thrash all the cocks you can bring before him, 
just as I and General Jackson thrashed the English 
at New Orleans. Next day, the finest game cock 
on the island was carried to the pit, where a large 
company was assembled to witness the fight between 
the Creole cock and the Yankee rooster. The first 
had, in addition to tremendous spurs, a first rate 
pair of gaffs attached to them. The gentleman asked 
Captain Downing if his rooster fought with gaffs, 
because, said he, it is fair that both should be equip- 
ped alike. Never mind that, said Downing, my 
‘rooster has not got any spurs, and there’s no place 
on his legs to fasten ’em to, and they’d slip 0’ one 
side—but you need n’t take the trouble to unstrap 
your cock, I’d just aslives he’d fight with gaffs as 
not, and rather too. The two birds were accord- 
ingly pitted against each other, in presence of a 
numerous company. The Creole cock immediately 
commenced a furious attack, wounding the sides, 
head and neck of the other, without opposition on 
his part. Betsranten to onein favor of the Creole. 
The rooster did nothing but cock his eye, this way 
and that, to watch the motions of his adversary. 
When the fourth onset was about to be made, the 
rooster rested himself on his left lee raising his 
right, and before he could be reached by the Creole, 


the rooster made a sudden dart of his righ claw, |- 


which penetrated through his bones, then threw him 
under foot, and ate him up alive! 

Captain Downing took home the hogshead of sugar, 
and his aunt Keziah has used up about one half of it 
in making apple-dumplings, Indian puddings, and 
pumpkin pies. 

N. B. We forgot to mention that the rooster of 
Captain Downing was no less a bird than the Ame- 
Yican Eagle, hatched on an oak tree, in the woods, 
just back of uncle Joshua’s orchard, in Downingville. 


Different ways of doing the same thing.—**Pray 
excuse me,” said a well dressed young man to a 
young lady in the second tier of boxes at the thea- 
tre:—‘‘I wish to go up stairs and get some refresh- 
ment—don’t leave your seat.”” A sailor seated in 
the box near his sweet-heart, and disposed to do the 
same thing, rose and said, ‘*Harkee, Moll, I’m 
going alott to wet my whistle; don’t fall overboord 
while I’m gone.” 


Decisive Argument.—At a debating club not far 
off, the question was discussed whether there is 
more happiness in the pursuit or possession of an 
object, and was decided no doubt in favour of the 
following: ‘*Mr. President,” said the orator, ‘*spose 
1 war Courtin a gal, and she war to run away, and | 
war to ran arter her, woud’nt I be happier when 1 
catched her than when I was runin’ arter her.” 

Sympatuy or Insects. —When we came into the 

arlour of the inn at Fermoy, we found it black with 
hies. ‘* Why do you not destroy these flies?” we in- 
quired of the landlord. ** Bless you,” he replied, 
** that would only make the matter worse; whenever 
we kill one, all his acquaintances come to his fune- 
ral.”—(Cary’s Letters from Ireland. ] 

Tue Tattor’s Dream.—A tailor of Bagdad during 
a severe illness, dreamed that an angel appeared be- 
fore him, bearing an immense fiag formed from the 
pieces of cloth which he had abstracted atdifferent 
times from his customers, and that he chastised him 
severely witha rod of ivon while he waved the flag 
before his eyes. He awoke in an agony of terror, 
and vowed that he would never again steal cloth 
from his employers. Fearing, however, the influ- 
ence of future temptations, he ordered his servant to 
remind him of the flag, whenever he saw him too 
sorely tempted. For some time the servant’s hint 
checked the tailor’s avarice; but at length a noble- 
man sent him a piece Qf rich brocade to make a 
robe, whose beauty proved too strong for the tailor’s 
resolution. “™ The flag, the flag;” shouted the ser- 
vant, when he saw the shears taking a suspicious 
direction. ‘* Curse you and the flag,” answered the 
tailor, ‘* there was not a bit of stuif like this in it; 
besides, there was a piece wanting in One of the cor- 


Ciock.—Ritson in one of his letters, 
speaking of Shrewsbury, says, ‘* Lord Mansfield 
once asked the Mayor, if that was the clock (point- 
ing to it) by which Sir John Falstaff fought his long 
hour; to which the venerable magistrate gravely re- 
plied, he really did not know, as he had not the 
pleasure of being acquainted with the gentleman.” 


Hints To Actrors.—Madame Clarion attributed 
her growing prematurely old to the influence of the’ 
griets and distresses which it was her constant pro- 
vince to represent on the stage; and the ma/ade ima- 
ginaire of Moliere is said to have proved fatal not 
only to Molicre himself, but to the actor who 
succeeded him in the part. Pliny has a still more 
remarkable anecdote to the same effect: he states 
that there was an actor who imitated the feelings of 
the gout so naturally, as at length to bring the dis- 
order upon him. 


MA®NER OF NAMING CounTRIES.—Thie origin of 
the word Canada is curions enough. ‘The Spaniards 
visited that Count:y previous to the French, and 
made particular searches for gold and silver, and, 
finding none, they often said among themselves, 
**aca nada” (there is nothing here). 
who watched them closely, learnt this sentence and 
its meaning. After the departure of the Spaniards 
the French arrived, and the Indians, who wanted 
none of their company, and supposed they also were 
Spaniards, come on the same errand, were anxious 
to inform them that their labour was lost by tarrying 
in that country, and incessantly repeated to them the 
Spanish sentence nada.” The French, who 
knew as little of the Spanish as the Indians, suppos- 
ed this incessantly-recurring sound was the name of 
the country, and gave it the name of Canada, which 
it has borne ever since. 

Srorr!—*‘I have been gunning.” “Did you get 
any thing?” ‘*Yes;—I got—rTiRED.” 


Daum Eccresrastic.—*‘Ah, Sir!” exclamed an 
elder, in a tone of pathetic recollection, ‘‘our late 
minister was the man? He was a powerful preasher, 
for i? the short time he delivered the word amang us, 
he knocked three pulpits to pieces, and dug the in- 
side out 0” five bibles!” 


MR. YOUNG AND HIS HYMENEALS. 
Most of our readers probably saw the piece of 
scandal to which the following refers, while going 
the rounds of our journals, 

From the Providence City Gazette, of Monday evening. 

Yesterday’s Steamboat mail furnished us the fol- 
lowing letter. We copy it for the benefit of the in- 
dividual whose name is attached to it. 

New York, Aug. 16, 1833. 
No, 151 Canal street. 

Southworth, Esq.— 
Sir—Charles Young, Esq. has placed in my hands 
a copy of the paper published by you, which contains 
avery dase and malicious libel, and concurrently 
with this letter an action is instituted against you. 

Mr. Young requests me to state, that every allega- 
‘tion contained in the article alluded to is false, ex- 
cept the fact of the marriage. 
The parties were engaged to each other several 
days previous to the marriage, which took place on 
the Sth July. The Reverend Dr. Bayard, Rector of 
St. Clement’s Church, performed the marriage cer- 
emony according to the rites and ceremonies of the 
Episcopal Church, and the Rev. Dr. Levins, ac- 
cording to the rites of the Catholic Church in St. 
Patvick’s Cathedral on the 9th of the same month.— 
The former marriage was performed in the presence 
of Colonel Cole of this city, and the latter in the 
presence of Mr. and Mrs. Hilson. Mrs. Young, 
(the late Mrs. Duff) did not leave this city until the 
18th July. Shethen was accompanied by Mrs. Ew- 
ing of Philadelphia to that city, having a daughter 
(EJiza) connected with that lady asa partner ina 
fancy store, in Fourth street. Mr. Young and his 
Lit for several weeks previous to the marriage and 


up to the time of Mrs. Young’s departure, were on 

he most friendly footing. 

So wanton an attack upon a gentleman who in the 
same breath you call your personal friend, and at 
the same time accuse of potent ‘spells’ and ‘witch- 
craft,’ will not in this enlightened country of laws 
go unpunished. I am, sir, yours very respectfully, 

JOSEPH J. PERSSON, 
Counsellor at Law. 

Having read the Letter, we forwarded to its au- 
thor the following reply— : 

Srr—By this day’s Steamboat mail, I received 
your letter of the 16th, and in reply to it, have sim- 
nly to remark, that if you have any further corres- 

ondence to make to me, you will please have the 

\ustice and decency to pay the postage. I shall write 

to Mr. Young in relation to the matter to which 

your letter refers. Iam, 

S. S. SOUH WORTH, 
Counsellor at Law, No 4, Market st. Providence. 
To Josera J. Persson, 

Counsellor at Law, No. 151, Canal st. N. Y. 

As for the marriage of Mr. Charles Young to 
Mrs. Mary -Duff, all we know about it, has been de- 
rived from the newspapers of the day, and from 
other sources of intelligence. The facts on which 
the article, which we published, were founded, 
were derived from Thomas A. Cooper, Esq. the 
celebrated tragedian, through the hands of Captain 


The Indians, 


‘SELECT POETRY. 


ners, which this regapant will exactly supply.” 
{Latifeh Nameh.} 


Josiah Jones, and were laid before us by the latter 
| gentleman. 


From “Stray Flowers.”’ 
A FATHER’S LAMENT FOR HIS CHILD. 
BY JAMER F. CLARKE, 
I look in vain to find thee now, 
In spots that thou hast grac’d before; 
1 miss the brightness of thy brow, 
And meet thy sunny glance no more. 


The music of thy silv’ry voice 
Is gone, alas! for ever gone: 
Where once it bade the heart rejoice, 
Drear gloomy silence reigns alone! 
* * * * * * 


My child! I miss thee, when at night 
From worldly toil Lseek my home, 

Thou wast the first, with fond delight, 
That to my eager arms would come. 

* * * 


I watched thy couch with anxious care, 
And wiped the chill damps from thy brow; 
I breathed for thee tie fervent prayer— 
Thou'rt blest, no prayer thou needest now. 


1 watch'd thee till upon thine eye 
The glassy film ofdeath was spread; 
Thy geutle bosom breathed no sigh— 
Llittie thought my child was dead! 


But thou wast gone ;—death came to thee, 
And gazed upon thine angel face ; 

Though thought’st not he a foecould be, 
And sunk into his cold embrace. 

* * * * * * 

‘* T saw them lay thee cold and low,” 
Within the grave’s dark, narrow bed,— 

My heart could scarcely bear the blow, 

és For hope seemed in thy coffin laid. : 

+ 


Place me among the rocks I love, 
Which sound to oceans wildest roar.—(Byron.) 


From the New York American. 
PLATONICS. 
To 
A place for me—one place for me, 
Within that wild young heart be kept, 
Howe’er Affection’s chords may there 
By other hands than mine be swept: 
However unto Love’s mad thrill, 
Their music may responsive be, 
As now let sober friendship still | 
Preserve one note—one place for me. 


When thy bright spirit, grave or gay, 
Some other chains delighted near, 
To catch thy features’ varying play, 
And watch each lightning thought appear; 
However thou this soul may’st touch, 
Let him not wholly thine enthial, 
For one who ever loves so much 
To chase its meteor windings all. 


When mid somescene where nature flings 
Her loveliest euchantments round, 
And in thy kindling soul upsprings 
Thoughts which no mortal breast can bound: 
Or when upon some deathiess page 
Thy mind communes with kindred mind, 
Still let me there one thought engage, 
And round thy soaring spirit wiud. 


A place for me—one place for me, 
Within thy memory live enshrined, 
Whatever iduls time may raise 
Upon the altars of thy mind. 
When pleasure’s thousand shapes appear, 
Or love of power would worshipped be, 
Or wealth her goiden god would rear, 
Leu friendship keep one place for me. 


When first the bride-like dawn is blushing 
Within the arms of joyous day, 

Or when the twilight dews are hushing 
His footsteps o’er the hills away ; 

When from the fretted vault above 
God's ever burning lamps are hung, 

And when in dreams of Heaven and love, 
His mercies are around the flung. 


And I, while—like those stars thou lovedst 
To watch across the skies carecring, 
As o’erthe mountain shadowed wave 
Our tittle barque her course was steering— 
Youth's meteor hopes before thee sweep, 
Like bubbles on a freshning sea, 
Will ever mid life’s changes keep * 
Oue place within my heart for thee. H. 


THE CAPTIVE SHEIK. 

Niebuhr relates the history of a captive in-Yemen, who, 
seeing a bird through his prison grate, was inspired to 
make lines, which—being heard by lis keeper, and spread- 
ing from one to another till they reached the ears of tie 
Imaum who had confined him—procured his liberty. 

River! whose waters murmuring stray, 

Oh! could 1 by thy side, 

Mark, how iike joys that steal away, 

Thy waves in music glide ; 

Oh! might 1 watch thee glittering by, 

Without these bars that mock my eye, 
As welcome, and as blest to me, 

Thy coo! and sparkling waves would be, 
As those which lead to Aden’s* shore, 
Where he who drinks shal! thirst no more, 
Thy course is onward, wide and free, 
When will such course return to me! 

At liberty!—how blest art thou, 

Whilst I, in fetters bound, 

Press ‘gainst these bars my fever'd brow, 

And ‘isten for a sound 
That stills one moment’s space the sigh 

Of hopeless, sad captivity. 

And thou, fair bird, whose notes arise 
Sweet as the bells of Paradise, ¢ 

That chase the slumbers of the blest, 

Or soothe his soul to dreams of rest ; 

Who art thou?—from what pleasant home 
Ot ceaseless music dost thou come ? 


Say, if amidst the Sudru's shade { 

Thy nest of perfuined leaves iz made ? 

Art thou of those of spotiess wing 

That round the throne of glory snig 3§ 

Or art thou come a measenger 

To bear me tender news of her, 

Whose truth no absence can impair, 

Who loves, like me, amidst despair! 

The dew of pearl on Yemen’s waves] 

That sparkles pure and bright, 
Ere yet in fost’ring ocean's caves 
Its gems are form'd of light, 

Ts not so pure, se fair, as she, 

So precious as her heart to me. 

But what am l?—my mem'ry now 

Would cloud the sunshine of her brow, 

My fame is past—iny glory 

My name enrolled among the dead— 

Forgot by all Lever knew, 

Why should not she forget me too! 

Go, soaring bird! thy lays are vain— 

They add new torture to my chain; 

Attendant op thy notes appear 

The shades of many a buried year, 

Whose glitt’ring colours charm my sight 

Then fade and leave me deeper night. 

They show wheu from my desert home 

Free as my steed, L used to roam; 

How even, then, the future’s dream 

Made present good of no esteem ; 

By custom too familiar grown 

Islighted joys that were my own; 

Alas! since then a life of pain A 

Has proved their worth, but proved in vain ; 

Oh! that I could recail the past 

Hours, days, and years, [ dared to waste— 

But vain repentance, vain regret, 

My only task is to forget! 

No more [ll seek my prison grate 

With straining eye and heart elate, 

To welcome stream, and wood, and plaing 

Which never may be mine again: 

[ turn from scenes so bright, so dear, 

And find my only world is here! 
* Al Adenor Jannat, the garden of Paradise. See Koran. 
{The trees in Paradise will be hung with bells, which 
will be putin motion by the wind, proceeding from the 


sacred throne, as often as the blessed wish for music, 


The Sudru is a tree of Paradise, 

The souls of the good dwet! in the form of white birds 
under the sacred throne. See Koran. 
(The Matta es Seif is arain whichis believed in Persia 
to ripen the pearls in the oyster, when it descends on the 
waters. It falls in the month Visan.—Niesunr, 


MARRIED. 


On Tuesday evening, 13th inst. by the Rev. William T. 
Sprole, Mr. CHRISTIAN KENSEL, to Miss MARY 
ANN BUTT, both of this city. 

On the 13th instant, by the Rev. 8. G. Winchester, Mr. 
WILLIAM G. STOY, to Miss MARGARETTA M*COR- 
MICK, all of this city. 

On the evening of the 'ith instant, by the Rev. George 
Chandler, Mr. CHRISTIAN R. FARNS, to Miss MAR. 
GARE? HUFFSEY, all of Kensington, 

On the evening of the 12th instant, by the same, Mr. 
THOMAS HOLLAND, to Miss JANE SHAW, 

On Thursday evening, by the same, Mr. JAMES ORR, 
to Miss JULIA BAKER, daughter of Mr. Conrad Baker, 
of the Northern Liberties. 

On Thursday morning, 15th inst, at St. John’s Chapel, 
by the Rev. Mr. Hughes, MANUEL JOSE?H PINOL, of 
Guatimala, to SUSAN C. youngest daugiiter of the late 
Richard Bayley, Esq. of this city. 

On Thursday, 35th inst. by John Swift, Esq. WILLIAM 
GIBBS, Esq merchant, to SARAH P. POULTNEY, 
daughter of John Poultney, all ot this city. 

On the 14th instant, by Alderman Geyer, Mr. JOSEPH 
SMITH, to Miss UNIC BATTON, both of Germantown. 

On Thursday evening, 22d inst. bythe Rev.S.G. Win- 
chester, Mr. JONATHAN OGDEN, to Miss ABAGAIL 
MURPHY, daughter of the late Robert Murphy, all of 
this city. 

On Tuesday evening, 2th inst. by the Rev. Joseph H. 
Kennard SAML. T. CRAWFORD, of the Northern Li- 
berties, to MARY SEXTON, of Kensington. 

On Thursday evening, 22d inst. by the Rev. George C. 
Potts, Mr. JOHN STELN,to Miss MARGARET ARM. 
STRONG, all of this city. 

On Tuesday, 20th inst. by the Rev. P. H Mayer, PETER 
ARNOLD, of Norristown, to Miss ELIZABETH POW- 
ELL, of this city. 

At Cloverfields, the ‘residence of LC. Pascault, Esq. 
in Wye, Md. Mr. JOSEPH SEPHLOUS, aged 85, to Mrs. 
MARY HAMBLETON, aged 75. 

On Monday, 26th instant, at St. James’ Church, by the 
Right Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, LEVI BARTLETT, A. B., 
of Amherst county, Va. (formerly of Haverhill, N.H.) to 
AMELIA, daughter of Mr. J. C. Hoinmann, of this city. 


DIED. 


On the 15th inst. CAROLINE H. HOLLINGSHEAD, 
daughter of Edmund Hollingshead, aged 9 years. 

At Savannah, (Geo.) om the 30th ult. Mrs. M. KOL. 
LOCK, relict of the late Rev. Henry Kollock 

In Trenton, N. J. on the 1 th inst. after a short illness, 
MARY, wife of Dr. J. T. C-irke, and daughter of the late 
Dr. Belleville. 

In Trenton, N. J. on the l4th instant, of consumption, 
— FAUSSETT, copper smith, formerly of Philadel- 
phia. 

Recently, at New Orleans, of cholera, Mr. JOHN W. 
MAHONY, of this city. 

At Bairdstown, Westmoreland county, Pa. on Satur- 
day morning, Mrs. MARY SHERLOCK, aged 34 years, 
late of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday afternoon, 22d inst. Mr. PETER PAUL, 
in the 3lst year of his age. 

On Thursday night, of consumption, CHARLES HO. 
WARTH, in the 20th year of his age. 

On Friday morning, 23¢ inst. aftera short illness, 
JAS W. SMITH, in the 26th year of his age. 

On oy! the 16th inst. in the third year of her age, 
SARAH, daughter of Mr. William Johnson, of West 
Kensington. 

On Thursday morning, after a short illness, PASKELL 
T. PARKS. cabinet maker, in the 31st year of his age. 

On the 24th of June, at Ballymaine, county of Dublin, 
freland, aged 103, JOHN DOYLE, better known by the 
name of * Silly Jack.” This was the man who, if report 
be true, betrayed the unfortunate Robert Emmett, by 
giving information that he was at Harold's Cross, for 
which service he is said to have received £200 secret ser- 
vice money, and two guineas per week,'which he received 
until the short administration of the Duke of Bedford, 


when that gratuity was discontinued. 
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